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THE NATURAL MAN 
By §. M. BLAIKLOCK 


wuxikds At GvOpwrros ov AgyeTar Ta TOU TrveWPaTOS TOU Ceol’ pwpia 
yap atte totiv. 

(1 Cor. ii. 14.) 
‘TT PROPOSE to argue first’, writes M. R. Glover! of the Bacchae, ‘that 
Euripides is here, as elsewhere, a realist, giving us a picture of 
Dionysus’ worship as it really was; and that the miracles are meant as 
evidence of some supernatural power; and secondly that, if we want to 
know his judgment on that religion, we shall come nearest to his thought, 
if not his vocabulary, in saying that it seemed to him devilish.’ The 
point of view expressed in the opening words reduces the ‘riddle’ of the 
Bacchae to manageable proportions. As a piece of life, a study of reli- 
gious psychology, to be set beside the Hippolytus and the Jon, the play 
becomes comprehensible. It reveals the poet in his old familiar role, 
watching men and women with his own rare insight and truthfulness, 
and noting with fidelity their tragic conflicts of the spirit and their 
bewildering catastrophes. Miss Glover’s first proposition, therefore, is 
undoubtedly correct. Whether Euripides was as emotionally involved 
in his subject as the second proposition suggests might be much more 
open to doubt. H. J. Rose,? on the first point, takes substantially the 

same position. He writes: 


“To call the play an attack on or a defence of religion in general or any form 
of it in particular is quite to miss the meaning. It is a study, by a poet who 
was deeply interested in all religious phenomena, of one of the most notable 
of them. ... As he neither attacks nor defends sexual passion in the Hippolytus, 
but studies it sympathetically and with profound pity for its victims, so here 
he deals with an equally potent force, which he shows exalting some of those 
affected by it to the raptures of the chorus, and ruining others like Pentheus 
and Agave. If he has a lesson to teach it is one typically Greek, the duty of 
moderation, and the dangers, on the one hand, of lack of self-control, and on 


9? 


the other, of what it is now the fashion to call “‘repressions”’. 
There is no need, therefore, to make undue difficulties over the play. 
The god himself is most simply regarded as the personification of the 


' §.H.S. 1929, pp. 82-8. 2 Handbook of Greek Literature, p. 197. 
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strange force that works such havoc in the drama. Although he plays 
a greater part in the dramatic action, his role is not unlike that of 
Aphrodite in the Hippolytus.! He is amoral rather than immoral. There 
is no need to humanize him with Norwood,? or to glorify him with 
Gilbert Murray. Indeed, if Euripides betrays an attitude towards that 
undefined power which wreaks the havoc of his piece, and of which 
Dionysus is the personification, Miss Glover’s point of view* is rather 
the one to be accepted. ‘It is hard to be content’, she writes, ‘with an 
interpretation of the play which makes Dionysus the hero and even 
approximates him to Christ. (Murray’s translation of ll. 509, 510 sug- 
gests this.) Dionysus is more like Judas; he fondles the man whom he 
means to kill (1. 933). It is equally hard to believe that he is, as Pentheus 
.said, a mere human hypnotist, ...an impostor. For the play is the story 
of how Pentheus, acting on that belief, was ruined utterly.’ If there was 
any moral quality in the god who lured Pentheus so evilly to death, that 
quality was vicious. 

Controversy on the point can, however, be avoided. The god was a 
dramaturgical necessity. Pentheus is the centre of the tragedy, a man 
faced by a problem beyond his strength and understanding. Dionysus 
was necessary to provide an audible voice for the problem, to put its 
temptation into words, and reveal those processes of the victim’s mind 
which led him step by step to his disaster. The play is simply and 
obviously a drama of character, and it is difficult to understand Gilbert 
Murray’s dogmatism against this interpretation. “The Iphigenia’, he 
writes,® ‘was all invention, construction, brilliant psychology; it was a 
play of new plot and new characters. The Bacchae takes an old fixed 


1 ‘We must,’ writes H. D. F. Kitto, ‘if we want poetry and drama, allow the 
poet his symbols’: Greek Tragedy, p. 382. (To use the jargon of the sociologists, 
Dionysus incarnates conveniently, in the symbolism of the drama, the Group- 
Personality (Gesammtpersénlichkeit) against which Pentheus is opposing his 
single will.) And later, p. 383: ‘Dionysus, then, is non-moral and especially 
non-rational. It is not his business to inculcate chastity and sobriety, nor will 
he obey the laws of our reason—resembling in this the deities in the Hippolytus.’ 
This is, in short, the modern view. See, further, W. B. Sedgwick (C.R. xliv, 
pp. 6-8), who decides on this basis that the problem of the Bacchae is ‘more 
imaginary than real’. See also G. M. A. Grube’s valuable chapter on the gods 
in his Drama of Euripides. 

2 In The Riddle of the Bacchae, 88 ff. The theory was adapted by Verrall in 
The Bacchants of Euripides. The writers, remarks Kitto, were ‘sceptics more 
fortunate than Pentheus’. 

3 In Euripides and His Age, pp. 188, 189. * Op. cit., p. 82. 

5 As G. M. A. Grube remarks, ‘the god of wine lays bare the emotional nature, 
the fundamental passions’. Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc. \xvi, p. 53. 

© Op. cit., p. 183. 
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plot, and fixed formal characters: Dionysus, Pentheus, Cadmus, 
Teiresias, they are characters that hardly need proper names. One 
might just as well call them—the God, the Young King, the Old King, 
the Prophet.’ The remark might apply to the Troades or the Heraclidae. 
Of the characters of the Bacchae, with due respect to the veteran Hel- 
lenist, the statement could hardly be farther from the truth. It is the 
present task to demonstrate the fact. 

A glance might first be taken at the inspiration of the play. Macedonia 
must have provided much food for the poet’s active mind. It was in a 
mood of weariness that he had quitted Athens. He brought few pre- 
judices to the cruder north. There was no nostalgia to blunt his interest 
in the new life of a very different land. It may be imagined with what 
keenness the old man would observe his new environment. Its religious 
life must have claimed his attention immediately. The story of Olym- 
pias,' mother of Alexander, suggests that Euripides was depicting life, 
as Macedonia knew it, with nothing more or less than his usual realism 
when he put Agave into his play. The cult of the Vegetation God must 
have retained its primitive passion in the Macedonian hills. At Athens 
Euripides had seen a memory of such worship and its doctrine at Eleusis, 
built into something resembling a State church, complete with temple, 
priesthood, ritual, and processions. In Macedonia the nature cult was 
closer to its origins. Miss Glover? suggests that its celebration may 
have involved ‘the actual tearing of animals with perhaps the possibility 
of danger to human beings’. However this may be, Euripides seems to 
have witnessed some of the early enthusiasm of the Dionysiac evangel, 
and as a human phenomenon it claimed his most intense interest. His 
mind had its mystic side, as that of many a religious rebel has. Consider 
Lucretius and Shelley. The dreamy beauty of many a choral ode is 
witness to this aspect of Euripides. He was an aged man, and he would 
have been someone other than Euripides had his mind never turned to 
the ultimate problems of life. In the wild north, far from the sharp, 
clear landscapes of Attica, among softer colours and misty hills, he was 
in a mood to consider spiritual things. That is why the exuberant 
religious life of his new home was so absorbingly interesting to him. 

Hence, too, the power of his play. It is a document which cannot be 
disregarded in the study of the mystery religions. Myth and legend is 


' Plutarch, Alexander, init. 2 $.H.S., loc. cit. 

3 ‘Euripides himself makes no secret of the fact that he is fascinated by the 
thrilling service of the Thracian god, so much so that his play, the Bacchae, is 
our richest source of information on the cult’ (W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and 
Greek Religion, p. 114). 
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mingled with the drama. Without them we could have no Greek 
tragedy, and the Bacchae is true to the tradition. When all such, how- 
ever, is pruned away, we are left with evidence of the power of an ancient 
religion, the social problems it created, and its abnormal psychology. It 
is with these that Euripides busies himself. All religion touches the 
depths of the human spirit, and is rich in those problems beloved of 
Euripides’ humanity. Herodotus’ odd story of the women of Argos! and 
their distracted husbands may have been present in the poet’s mind 
when he set to work to write the tragedy of Pentheus. 

It is the story of a man faced with a situation he can neither control 
nor comprehend. A wave of religious revival has swept through Thebes. 
M. R. Glover? quotes authorities to show how exactly the situation has 
been paralleled in other mass movements in religious history. In all such 
cases there are those who are left unsympathetic, exasperated, or resent- 
ful. Everywhere there is division created in the social unit, fruitful in 
misunderstanding, strife, and persecution. Pentheus’ State, Pentheus’ 
home had been thus invaded, and he was bitter. Life is a simple thing 
for such personalities. Its realities, to their materialistic outlook, are 
those things which can be touched and handled. The deeper things of 
the spirit are beyond their understanding, and lacking understanding 
they lack sympathy for the mystical and the spiritual. Religion is usually 
dismissed as a cloak for wrongdoing. They fall, in simple definition, 
under St. Paul’s heading, ‘the natural man’. 

The term will repay a moment’s study. The Greek runs,* yuyikds Aé 
&vOpeotros ov AéyeTar Ta TOU TrveUaTos TOU Oeot' pwpia yap ata 
Eotiv, kal ov AWvaTar yvdvai, STi TrveupaTiKGs avoxpivetat. The term is 
almost equivalent to odpxivos.or capKikés. It means, according to 
Chrysostom, 6 povnv thy EuguTov Kal d&vOpetTrivny ovveow Exwv; 
according to Calvin, ‘quemlibet hominem solis naturae facultatibus 
praeditum’. Aristotle (Eth. Nic. 111. x. 2) used the word to distinguish 
the pleasures of the soul, such as ambition and desire for knowledge, from 
those of the body (fjAoval cwporrixai). “Contrasted with the &xportrjs, 

? Herodotus ix. 34. The passage is worth noting. Kal yap At kai MeAdutrous 
T&v tv “Apyei yuvaikdyv paveictwv, dds piv of "Apyeion EuicPotvto éx TMWAou traticat 
TUS OETepas yuVaikas Tijs voucoU, piofdv TrpceTeivaTo Tis PaciAnins TO fpioV. 
This same Melampus is recorded in Her. ii. 49 as one of the pioneers of the 
Dionysiac cult. If so, as Macan remarks, he may possibly ‘have cast out 


Beelzebub by the aid of Beelzebub on homoeopathic principles’. A x&6apois, in 
other words, quite Aristotelian! A Pentheus gifted with cwppoown might have 


adopted the same method. 2 §.H.S., 1929, pp. 84-5. 
3 Cf. Matt. x. 34-6 otx AAGov Badciv elptvnv, GAA& pdyaipav. AAGov Arydoar 
&vOpwtrov KaT& Tol tratpds avToU .. . Kal éxOpol Tol dvOpmrrou of olkiakol 


auTou. * 7 Cor. ttm 
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the wuxikos is the noblest of men. But to the trveupatikds he is related as 
the natural to the supernatural. This epithet therefore described . . . the 
unregenerate nature at its best.?!_ The wuxixds had all the human excel- 
lence of the philosophers of Athens, who were fresh in the writer’s mind. 
Contrasted with the trveupatikés he lacks a whole dimension of the soul. 

We have taken a little trouble over the word because it is exactly 
descriptive of Pentheus, his &yaptia, and his excellence. Some, includ- 
ing G. M. A. Grube, have been a trifle hard on him. ‘He is a normally 
well-meaning man,’ writes H. D. F. Kitto, mildly expostulating,? ‘but 
his complete lack of imagination ruins him.’ ‘Imagination’ is what, in 
the light of St. Paul’s word, we are calling ‘spiritual discernment’. To 
accept the term implies no attitude towards the Dionysiac cult. That is 
still beside the point. Euripides can remain ‘non-committal’.3 It is a 
man we are set to watch, unarmed at one fatal point against the assault 
of circumstance. That is the essence of true Aristotelian tragedy. Such 
was Orestes, such Ion. Such is Pentheus. 

Pentheus is not designed for hostility. Almost throughout he is 
intended for sympathy, so obvious is his blindness. The language of 
mysticism is to him a babel of strange speech, its experiences so much 
emotionalism. Dionysus, the living voice of his people’s religion, has 
no word to say to him: 

P. Aye, of what fashion be these mysteries? 

D. Tis secret, save to the initiate. 

P. What profit bring they to his votaries? 

D. Thou mayst not hear: yet are they worth thy knowing.* 
(Bacchae, 471-4. Way.) 


He cannot imagine that there is not some material gain (6vnois) in the 
profession of religion. The heart has never spoken to Pentheus’ hard 
head. Night itself is no thing of holiness. It is a cover for misdeeds: 
P. By night or day dost thou perform his rites? 
D. Chiefly by night: gloom lends solemnity [oeyvétntal. 
P. Ay—and for women snares of lewdness too. 
[tott’ eis yuvaikas AdAiév got Kai caPpdv.] 
(Bacchae, 485-7. Way.) 
Nothing is real, in short, beyond the ken of his senses: 
D. The God’s self shall release me, when I will. 


Yea, he is now near, marking this despite. 


' Expositor’s Greek Testament, G. G. Findlay ad loc. 
* Op. cit., p. 377. 3 W. B. Sedgwick, op. cit., p. 7. 
* Not necessarily ‘thy knowing’ (ot: A’ &E1’ elAévat). 
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P. Ay, where ?—not unto mine eyes manifest. 


D. Beside me. Thou, the impious, seest him not. 
(Bacchae, 498, 500-2. Way.) 


The thought that Dionysus was injured in his votary is incomprehensible: 


On thee Dionysus shall requite 
These insults—he whose being thou hast denied 
Outraging me, thou halest him to bonds." 


Such was the constitution of Pentheus’ mind. A wider knowledge of 
human nature might have bred a deeper sympathy with the faith of 
others, but Pentheus was young and new to power. There was no com- 
promise, no cwpoowvn, in his youthful statecraft. His simple ideals are 
brought face to face with a phenomenon they have never taken into 
account. He can understand the basic passions; but motives springing 
from sources more remote are beyond his comprehension. Teiresias is 
after money. The women, he maintains, have fled to the mountains in 
a mass hysteria of much simpler passion. The judgement on Teiresias 
may have been quite correct, and the condemnation of the women from 
Pentheus’ point of view was not unreasonable. Such phenomena were 
not unknown. They may, indeed, as Professor G. Thomson? main- 
tains, have had a prominent place in the cults which lie behind the 
mystery religions, behind tragedy itself and comedy. Seasonal pro- 
miscuity seems to have had its place in fertility rituals of primitive tribal 
life, and there is nothing in Euripides to suggest that the Macedonian 
celebrations of Dionysus’ cult were free from the very subjects of 
Pentheus’ complaint. The herdsman’s idyllic picture of the resting 
Bacchanals may be cancelled by the god’s own admission that the 
naturally base underwent no change of nature under the power of the 
god, and by the essential vileness of his own temptation of Pentheus. 
He was the voice, it must be remembered, and the incarnation of the 
power and appeal of his own religion. Pentheus was no fool. He saw 
the danger the Theban women were running. His enthusiasm had dwelt 
with pleasure upon a disciplined State, and here was a movement likely 
to destroy its harmony, a movement which defied his control, fraught 
though it was with grave social significance. In his insistence on his own 
interpretation of the women’s motives he was putting into words a fear 
that was an obsession. ‘No good, say I, comes of their revelry’ (1. 262). 
There is nothing Wyits in them. 


™ Cf. Matt. xxv. 44, Tote crroxpi6ij}oovtar aT Kai avtoi, Aéyovtes, Kupie, 
Tote Ce elAopev . . . Ev MUAaKi) Kal ot AinKovicapéty Gol; 
2 G. Thomson, Aeschylus and Athens. 
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There was a very considerable and informed body of opinion whose 
ruling on a famous historical occasion was in complete agreement with 
Pentheus’ attitude in the drama. The Roman Senatus Consultum de 
Bacchanalibus' was doubtless based upon a careful investigation. The 
story is told in ten admirably written chapters in the fourth decade of 
Livy? and there seems no doubt at all that the Senate was faced with a 
scandal of the first order. The orgiastic accompaniments of the Bacchic 
worship correspond in the Greek tragedy and the Roman historical 
narrative. Why, then, should Pentheus be regarded as ‘the personifica- 
tion of unintelligent obstinacy’ ,+ for the expression of suspicions which 
the information in the possession of a body as noted for its judicial 
attitude as the middle Republican Senate proved to be entirely founded 
on fact ?5 In the idealism of tragedy the fact that the Thebes of prehistory 
was considerably removed in time from the Rome of 186 B.c. is not 
relevant. The point we are finding it frequently necessary to make in 
this study is that Euripides is strongly realistic. He is presenting us with 
the portrait of a man who saw the dangers which he saw himself in the 
Bacchic cult, and which a Roman Senate confirmed two centuries after 
his death. 

It was quite reasonable, therefore, that Pentheus should seek to repress 
the religious revival which confronted him in Thebes. The world, or 
part of it, has learned by experience how difficult it is to uproot a religious 
movement, or indeed to control or repress any opinion emotionally 
based. The difficulty of checking religious practices of definite and 
established social harmfulness may be illustrated from the Ganges to 


1 The text of this famous document is as follows: ‘De Bacanalibus quei 
foederatei esent ita exdeicendum censuere—Nei quis eorum Bacanal habuise 
velet. Sei ques esent quei sibei deicerent necesus ese Bacanal habere, eeis utei 
ad pr(aetorem) urbanum Romam venirent deque eeis rebus ubei eorum verba 
audita esent utei senatus noster decerneret dum ne minus senator(i)bus C adesent 
(quom e)a res consoleretur. Bacas vir nequis adiese velet ceivis Romanus neve 
nominus Latini neve socium quisquam, nisei pr(aetorem) urbanum adiesent 
isque (d)e senatuos sententiad, dum ne minus senatoribus C adesent quom ea 
res consoleretur, iousiset. Ce(n)suere.’ (Corp. Inscr. Lat. 196.) The determina- 
tion of the Senate to eliminate all secrecy in the interests of censorial control 
is apparent. 

2 Liv. xxxix. 9-18. 

3 See especially Liv. xxxix. 13. 

* R. V. Tyrrell’s phrase in his Introduction—in many ways a most admirable 
and sensitive piece of writing. 

5 ‘It is only too certain’, writes Verrall, ‘that almost everywhere the Dionysiac 
religion, however pure and exalted in its proper intention, had a tendency to 
become, and did in the end become, just what Pentheus affirms it to be’ (C.R. 
Viii, p. 88). 
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Haiti. In pure theory, unmodified by the benefits of that long experi- 
ence, the regulation by authority of religious abnormality might seem a 
perfectly defensible position, and Pentheus need have been no greater 
fool in taking it up than the man who wrote the Laws. His fault lay 
deeper. It consisted in his constitutional inability to grasp the complica- 
tions of his problem, its dangers, its emotions. And that sprang from 
the spiritual blindness of the ‘natural’ man. ‘Mad, you are mad’, he 
shouts at the servant who announces his prisoner’s escape. It is the very 
keynote of his attitude. The spiritual does not exist. Miracles cannot 
happen in Pentheus’ ordered world. So might Claudius have answered, 
with Jews and Christians ranged before him in the interview which led 
to the setting up of the Nazareth Decree.' Verrall,? in spite of the pre- 
occupations with which he approached the play, was insistent on this 
point. “The horrible punishment of Pentheus’, he writes, ‘is inflicted 
upon him for spiritual blindness, for uncharitableness and tyrannical 
haste in persecuting upon the faith of a misconception. That such 
offences do sometimes entail a fearful penalty, even upon men not ill- 
‘intentioned, is perfectly true, and is a legitimate foundation for tragedy.’ 

From the very beginning of the play Euripides sets forth the grim 
danger of the situation. Dionysus announces in a significant prologue 
that he has come to right, by his divine action, the wrong which Pentheus 
has wrought on Thebes. A hundred lines of choral ode follow, which 
ring with the enthusiasm of the Dionysiac cult. The lovely language of 
this poem is the first problem of the play. We have accepted the first 
point made by M. R. Glover in the quotation at the beginning of this 
chapter. If, as Miss Glover goes on to claim, the cult had seemed to 
Euripides ‘devilish’, would he have opened his play with a choral 
description so beautifully and sympathetically written? Is not the 
explanation again to be found in the tragedian’s realism? He is writing 
no propaganda piece for or against the cult, and the fact that both views 
have been propounded is itself indication enough that the object of his 
art was the pipnois of a human phenomenon. His insight saw the 
beauty of the worship, saw even its possibilities of holiness. That is why 
he set this hymn of praise before the semi-comedy of the opening scene, 
and the tragedy of Pentheus’ self-destruction. The more beautiful in 
essence the passion of a faith that can blind a woman to the murder of 
her son, and destroy a man for a misunderstanding rooted in the con- 
stitution of his nature, the more truly does it become stuff for tragedy. 


™ See A. Momigliano, Claudius the Emperor and his Achievement, pp. 36, 37, 
100, IOI. 


2 C.R. viii, pp. 85-9. 
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The Chorus conclude, and Teiresias appears to call Cadmus from the 
palace. They are a ridiculous pair in the Dionysiac regalia. Cadmus has 
conformed for reasons of State and family prestige, the old seer for 
‘religion’s’ sake: 

Traditions of our fathers, old as time, 

We hold: no reasoning shall cast them down. 

(Bacchae, 201-2. Way.) 

However, as G. M. A. Grube! writes, it should be added that ‘the appear- 
ance on the stage of a calculating old man and an adaptable prophet does 
not necessarily imply an attack of the poet upon the existence or the 
nature of the god they worship’. It is, in other words, realistic writing. 
The types exist wherever religion exists. Both are older than either the 
Vicar of Bray or Caiaphas. It is upon this scene of senile folly that 
Pentheus comes, and some of the exasperation which leads straight to 
his doom is related to it. Professor Grube is unnecessarily hard on him. 
‘He is a puritan’, he writes, ‘with a prurient mind, desperately afraid of 
the power of emotions let loose.’ It is possible, in this very scene, to 
find a nobler, and to that extent more tragic mainspring for his anger. 
It springs from pity and from shame. Twice repeated (Il. 250, 254) 
come the words ‘my mother’s father’. Forging a pathetic link with the 
opening scene, the old man himself repeats the word in 1. 1319. 


Teipeciav dpc 
TATEPA TE UNTPOS Tis Epijs, TOAUY yéAoov, 
vap6nki Baxxevovt”? dvaivoyot, Tré&Tep, 
TO yijpas Uydv eloopdv vov ovK Exov. 
OuK ctroTiva€eis Kiooév; OK EAeuBipav 
BUpoou pEbrjoeIs xeIp’, Eufis UNTPds TrécTED; 
See Teiresias! 
Yea, and my mother’s sire—O sight for laughter!— 
Tossing the reed-wand! Father, I take shame 
Beholding these grey hairs so sense-bereft. 
Fling off the ivy; let the thyrsus fall, 
And set thine hand free, O my mother’s sire. 


(Bacchae, 249-54. Way.) 
The words are spoken in no mood of laughter. The key to their tone 


is in the last speech of Cadmus, to which reference has been made. The 


affection of his dead grandson is the tender memory of that darkest 
hour: 


O best-beloved!—for though thou be no more, 
Thou shalt be counted best-beloved, O child, 


! Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., \xvi. 44-7. 
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Thou who shalt fondle never more my head 
Nor clasp and call me ‘Mother’s father’, child. 
(Bacchae, 1316-19. Way.) 


In the context, too, of those opening scenes Pentheus’ bitter indignation 
at his grandfather’s humiliation contains a touch of the old Euripidean 
irony. The pink-cheeked god is preoccupied with his mother’s honour 
(ll. 26-42), Pentheus with his grandfather’s. Verrall’s Euripides peeps 
out for a moment. There are human rights as well as divine. If gods 
have feelings, so have men! 

Pentheus rounds upon Teiresias for his base leadership and evokes a 
speech which is splendidly in character. With considerable skill in argu- 
ment the prophet expounds the Higher Cricitism of the Dionysus myth. 
So subtle souls, committed economically to a way of life, endeavour to 
convince themselves or others of their intellectual honesty. AiAd&Eo, he 
cries, 0” Gos Kags Exe1 TOAc. If the sophistic speech made any impression 
upon the angry young man, it was immediately swept from his mind 
by Cadmus’ ignoble suggestion of expedient conformity without 
conviction : 

For though this God were no God,—as thou sayest,— 
God be he called of thee: in glorious fraud 

Be Semele famed as mother of a God: © 

So upon all our house shall honour rest. 


(Bacchae, 333-6. Way.) 


Such splendid mendacity has no appeal to Pentheus, a fact entirely to 
his credit. The suggestion is the last straw. Shame and anger that his 
‘mother’s sire’ should speak thus drives him to extremes. He has been 
touched in his nearest and dearest, and in a blaze of anger commits him- 
self beyond recall. One word only of reproach for Cadmus escapes him. 
Teiresias is again his target, and he orders in arrogant passion the 
destruction of the old man’s place of augury. Teiresias, a milder figure 
than Sophocles pictures him in the Antigone, where he faces, in the same 
Thebes, another ruler who is rushing headlong into the folly of religious 
persecution, prays simply that the young sinner may be forgiven 
(ll. 360-3). Pentheus, doomed now, returns no answer. 

The Trial Scene, which commences at 1. 433, reveals the depth of his 
infatuation. Like the officers of the Pharisees the attendants are abashed 
before their prisoner. He gave his hands to bondage, and came with 
them like a lamb, and now he stands, the soft-skinned embodiment of 
all Pentheus’ masculine soul had learned to look upon with contempt. 
There was ‘no form nor comeliness’ in this effeminacy for the king. If 
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such as the writer of the Christus Patiens were reminded of Christ by 
this Son of God, born of a woman and the torn flesh of Zeus, and haled 
unresisting before a governor, there is little else to suggest a parallel. 
An idée fixe is driving the human being mad. The god is cruelly sane. 
The stichomythia which begins at 463 fulfils its usual function. Pentheus 
clings doggedly to his obstinate contention that the Dionysiac religion 
is a cloak. The god, in cool confidence, parries and frustrates his every 
word. Pentheus ends where he ended with Teiresias—in the physical 
violence which alone expresses his exasperation. The artistic treatment 
is not dissimilar. Teiresias had warned his folly with mild words. So 
does Dionysus, putting a Greek word, as Phaedra did, to the tragic 
victim’s sin: 
QUA pe pT) Aciv cwHPOVay ov GwppociV 
(Bacchae, 504). 


‘Sane, to those who know no sanity.’ The patient god has not yet shown 
his boundless cruelty. He bides his time. 

It has been noticed that the Chorus is dramaturgically of unusual 
importance in this play. If we are to judge Euripides upon the evidence 
of his surviving tragedies, a procedure not without its dangers, it could 
be argued that the truest sense in which the Bacchae was a recantation 
lies in the deliberate return of the poet in that play to some of the con- 
ventions of dramatic policy.‘ A study of the choral odes will reveal a 
relation between what the Chorus sings and the action of the play not 
often seen in Euripides’ work. The remark applies strikingly to the ode 
beginning at |. 518. It is the Dionysiac ‘lament over Jerusalem’. Way’s 
translation, as often in the case of choral pieces, is a trifle rich. Its 
theme may be summarized thus: “The time will come when Thebes 
will repent and hail Bromios as Lord. Pentheus betrays an ancient 
tradition. Let the god look down in pity upon his suffering followers.’ 
Then, as often in the theme of Hebrew psalms, the yearning prayer 
breaks into glad confidence. He shall come with the dance-weaving 
Maenads and blessing for men. 

The appeal and the joyous voice of faith is answered immediately from 
Dionysus’ prison, and over the ensuing dialogue the famous Palace- 
miracle makes its appearance. The subject need not detain us. It has 
been satisfactorily discussed by two recent writers on Euripides. The 
simplicity and directness which characterize the modern approach to 


' H. D. F. Kitto discusses the question (the ‘real problem of the Bacchae’) in 
Greek Tragedy, pp. 380-2. 


2 Ibid., pp. 380-1; G. M. A. Grube, Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc. loc. cit. 
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Euripides! produces its usual result. The ‘signs and wonders’ which the 
answer to the Maenads’ prayer brings with it do not include the ruin 
of the palace, and no such disaster need be read into the text. All that 
Euripides has done, as Professor Grube shows, is to produce with con- 
siderable skill an ‘impression of tremendous divine power’. The house 
of Pentheus ‘reeled as Bacchus shook it’ (1. 606). 

Whereupon the god reappears, ironically amused, to point a cruel 
picture of Pentheus’ delusions, so helpless before his power: tatta kai 
KaduBpio’ ovrtév, “This was the laugh I had of him!’ (1. 616). In his last 
word he underlines again the young king’s lack of cwppoowvn. It is the 
wise man’s part, he says, ‘to practise self-control’ (o@ppov’ evopynoiav 
éoxeiv, 1. 641).2 The herdsman intervenes upon a second duel of words 
which is beginning between the calm, conciliatory god and the exas- 
perated marr. There is nothing to mark him as the ‘low fellow, credulous 
and easily impressed’ who was necessary for Verrall’s theory. His 
opening precautions and general tone remind one of the very human and 
likeable Guard in Sophocles’ Antigone. It has been the custom to laud 
too easily the beauty of the description of the resting Bacchanals. There 
is beauty there, but mingled with something cruel and terrible from 
which the sensitive spirit shrinks. It is a scene of awful wonder, which 
the herdsman describes, well summarized by his own words, as Aeiv& 
Apdoi Saupétoov 7’ Err&Eia. The whole speech is full of what must have 
been Euripides’ own mood. The power of Dionysus, 6 T1 trot’ éotiv, 
is a terrible thing, to be watched and wondered at, and left alone. How 
great was Pentheus’ mistake to lift his weak hand against this elemental 
phenomenon! The lesson is artistically placed before the drama’s 
disaster, but the women’s awful physical strength, and the torn and 
scattered herd, make no impression upon the king. All thought of 
danger, indeed, is swept away by the herdsman’s last words, ‘for where 
there is no wine, there is no love nor any other joy for men’ (Bacchae 
773-4). The words confirmed and fortified Pentheus’ obsession. Had 
he not said that the whole cult was a disguise for lust? Here now 
was the voice of common men to back his contention. That the 
actual description of the women’s doings gave no evidence of wrong 
weighed nothing in his mind against this clear and final word. ‘Lo,’ 
he cries, 


' D. Grene’s remark strikes the keynote. ‘We must at all costs avoid an inter- 
pretation based upon what we believe the artist should have wanted to express.’ 
‘It occurred to Mr. Grube’, says H. D. F. Kitto, ‘to read the text!’ 

2 *To rein his wrath in soberness’, says Way. The phrase contains more than 
this. “‘Conservare una saggia tranquillita di spirito’, renders Cammelli. 
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‘it is on us kindling like a flame, 
The Bacchanal outrage, our reproach through Greece.’ 


(Bacchae, 778-9. Way.) 


And with the word he summons his soldiers. The sword shall be the 
physician. It is Pentheus’ last confession of impotence. He acknow- 
ledges in ll. 792-3 that the god, standing by him, still insistent with quiet 
warning, is beyond his power: 


School not thou me; but, having ’scaped thy bonds, 
Content thee: else again I punish thee. 
(Bacchae, 792-3. Way.) 


The situation, on the face of it, is absurd. Only careful acting could 
avoid a similar impression in its dramatic presentation. Pentheus’ mad- 
ness is upon him, and it would be necessary for the audience to see in 
pose and gesture, and hear in his voice, the distraction and tragic 
bewilderment which was robbing him of wit and wisdom, and was 
ultimately to make him clay in the cruel god’s hands. Consider the 
pathos of Il. 802-9. It is brought out in bald simplicity in a simple 
prose rendering: 


D. My friend, it is still possible to put things right. 
P. How? By being the slave of my own slaves? 


The question is not rhetorical. It is the language of bitterness and defeat. 


. I shall bring the women here without a battle. 
. Ah me! This is some trick that you devise against me. 
. What trick? I want to save you by my skill. 
. You have plotted this together that you may revel forever. 
. I have plotted, this much is true, with the god. 
. Bring out my armour—and you, stop talking. 
(Bacchae, 802-9. Grube.) 


wHowSowd 


‘Often reproved’, in the language of the Hebrew proverb, Pentheus ‘has 
hardened his neck’. Now he is to be ‘suddenly cut off, and that without 
remedy’. From this point, says Way in his translation, Pentheus speaks 
‘as one hypnotized’. There is a complete change of character. &, cries 
Dionysus in 1. 810, and with the word Pentheus’ personality becomes his 
to play with. Good acting would change his tone and manner of speech. 
The scene, sympathetically rendered, could be incredibly horrible on 
the stage. The Pentheus of the opening scene is gone. The god takes 
possession of his mind, and wickedly tears it open. He appeals to the 
basest in him with devilish temptation. “Would you see the Bacchanals 
camped in the hills?’ (1. 810) he asks. ‘Yea,’ answers Pentheus, quite 
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changed by the power that held him. Very well, he himself shall be 
dressed as one of them, and creep forth to see the sights. Pentheus 
follows like a somnambulist. At 1. 836 his fettered spirit makes its last 
feeble protest: 

I cannot drape me in a woman’s robe! 


Dionysus answers convincingly : 


Then fight the Maenads—spill thy people’s blood. 
(Bacchae, 836-7. Way.) 


And we never see Pentheus in his manhood again. The pathetic figure 
tricked out in the Bacchanal regalia which had earned his earlier contempt 


is an empty shell, the poor puppet of the god’s cruelty. Or are lines 845 
and 846 our last view of him? Way renders them sympathetically: 


I go. ... I shall march haply sword in hand, 
Or—Or—do haply as thou counsellest. 


The god from now on is pitiless. He explains his policy unnecessarily 
in a fourteen-line speech, and the Chorus echo his mood: 


Sppcrrar poAis, GAA’ Spoos 
TioTov Ti TO Oeiov 
o8évos: crrevOUver At BpoTdv 
Tous tT” &yvwpoouvav 
TIPAVTOS Kai pt) TH BedSv 
avEovtas ovv paivopéva AdEc. 
KpuTrrevoual Aé TroiKkiAcss 
Aapdv ypdvou TréAa Kai 
Onpdoiw tov Goetrtov’ ov 
yap Kpeloodv trote Tv vopnoov 
Ylyvooxeiv xp) Kai peAeta&v. 
(Bacchae, 882-92.) 


‘The mills of God’, in other words. Tyrrell quotes Cowper to the same 
point: 
Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill 
He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His sovereign Will. 


Euripides continues: 
KoUga yap Aotréva voui- 
ze loyuv 162’ Exeiv, 
6 ti trot’ &pa TS Acipdviov, 
76 T’ Ev ypdven paKpd 
vouipov cel PUCEI TE TEPUKOS. 
(Bacchae, 893-7.) 
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The whole stanza seems important if we are to understand Pentheus’ 


character in its setting of tragedy and disaster. Tyrrell’s rendering! is 
much better than Way’s: 


Ah! slow and late but ever sure 

God’s vengeance falls on man, 

The stubborn, proud, and impious heart? 
Chastising with its ban. 

Ah! craftily it lurks to snare 

The sinful man, though slow 

Time fooleth: aught than law more wise 

May I ne’er seek to know. 

Little it costs a prudent man to school 

His heart to deem of great authority 

The Power Divine, whate’er that Power be, 
That o’er man’s short life doth here hold rule, 
Which ages-long Tradition hath made known 
And is unerringly by Nature’s instinct shown. 


If we are to seek Euripides’ views on the strange subject of the Dionysiac 
worship, and some assessment is helpful if we are to understand his 
characterization of the tragic hero, these verses cannot be passed by. 
They are a likely expression of the poet’s own mind. They say, quite 
simply, that there is a Power in the world which exacts a tribute of men’s 
reverence. Piece by piece the wisdom of the race, rooted in the nature 
of man, builds a formal and a traditional response to the primitive urge. 
It behoves men to recognize the authority of all such usage. In human 
experience defiance of its broad-based sanctions leads to disaster. 
Dionysus, as was remarked above, is the voice and personification of 
the age-old force which fell with sovereign power upon communities, 
and which Pentheus, too stubborn an individualist, defied. The cruelty 
which has now become the characteristic of the god fits this conception. 
There is cruelty in all primitive forces. Wind and wave can both be 
ruthless. So can those gales of emotion which sweep through crowds? 

' p. 151 (ed. Macmillan, 1892). 

2 é&yvapoowvn is a difficult word. It expresses that thoughtless, crude, and 
unsympathetic attitude of the ‘natural man’ to ideas beyond the reach of his 
experience or understanding. See Tyrrell’s note on the line. 

3 ‘The individual forming part of a crowd acquires, solely from numerical 
considerations, a sentiment of invincible power which allows him to yield to 
instincts, which, had he been alone, he would perforce have kept in check’ 
(Gustave Le Bon, The Crowd). ‘Such a crowd’, says McDougall, ‘is lacking in 
self-consciousness and the sense of responsibility, and apt to be carried away by 
the consciousness of its own force, so that it tends to produce all the manifesta- 


tions which we may expect of an irresponsible and absolute power.’ Quoted by 
S. H. Mellone, The Bearings of Psychology on Religion. 
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and peoples, and change a group of human beings into a destroying 
horde. Euripides had seen that happen in the Athenian assembly. He 
had seen what Thucydides describes in his third book. In Macedonia, in- 
terpreted in other ways, he saw again those same storms of the spirit which 
afflict gregarious men and tried to imagine the fate of the man who was pre- 
pared to pit his will and naked strength against such powers of darkness. 
It is not necessary in sustaining this view to build too close an allegory 
out of the play. Professor Grube, in the article already quoted, seems 
to do this. Dionysus, he writes, ‘(in the pitiable scene which follows) plays 
with his victim as a cat does with a mouse and his conduct is, as has 
been well said, that of a fiend. For that is what Dionysus becomes to a 
man like Pentheus.’ There is no evidence at all that Pentheus is to be 
regarded as a hypocrite, loud against strong drink and now disgustingly 
drunk. The fact that he is now on the way to the woods to spy on the 
Bacchic celebrants is no certain mark of prurience. He is entirely under 
the god’s hypnotic power, and if Euripides is engaged upon some 
Freudian revelation of a Pentheus stripped of defences under the spell 
of a stronger mind, the sympathy of a self-conscious audience will be all 
on the side of the victim. Pentheus is rather intended to be a spectacle 
of pity and not contempt. It is quite true that he is ‘stupid, childish, 
boastful; he has lost all self-respect, self-control’. The loss of the essen- 
tial qualities of manhood is always tragic. It is doubly so in the case of 
a strong man, and Pentheus, for all his wrong-headedness, had some of 
the most admirable qualities of true manhood. He was conspicuously 
loyal to his grandfather, he loathed hypocrisy, he hated effeminacy and 
vice, and there was no cowardice in him. All this the fiend destroyed, 
not in sorrow but in glee. Pentheus is insane, not intoxicated. He has 
lost control of feet and hands. He imagines that he could hoist upon 
his shoulders (Il. 945-6) all Cithaeron’s glens. ‘Among the signs of 
incipient madness’, runs Way’s footnote, ‘is a failure to discriminate 
resistance, so that the patient, while raising slight weights (here, the 
thyrsus) imagines himself to be putting forth strength enough to raise 
enormous ones.’ His mind, mocks the god, ‘was not healthy heretofore. 
Now it is as it should be’ (Il. 947-8). The rest of the curious hypnotic 
dialogue can be passed over. We can also pass over the chorus, appro- 
priate as ever to the dramatic situation, and the messenger’s speech 
telling of the death of the young king. It is a dreadful story, followed 
by a wild triumph-song from the Bacchanals and the frenzied Agave 
which almost justifies M. R. Glover’s contention that Euripides is show- 
ing ‘with restraint upon his lips and passion in his heart, how the vile 
cult has prostituted to its own hideous ends even the beauty . . . of the 
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wild places of the woods’.! So varied are the moods the play excites, 
as varied, indeed, as Euripides’ own as he watched the Macedonian 
scene! 

For sheer madness Agave’s scene rivals the ending of the Orestes, but 
in the Bacchae quietness and sanity return without the cooling interven- 
tion of the god. Cadmus enters, with attendants carrying a bier, &6A1ov 
Bapos. The mind runs back over the strange pain and beauty of the 
play, and there comes the sudden realization that the whole day has 
been a carnival of madness. Pentheus was driven mad, unhinged by his 
frustration. Agave and her Bacchanals were mad. Cadmus, too, had been 
mad. In Cadmus the experience had been cathartic. It ruined Pentheus 
and Agave. Catullus, who knew the Bacchae well,? had just such a 
theme in mind in his Aétis. The young man, no Pentheus but his very 
opposite, followed the goddess in glad surrender, and awoke to ruin and 
bleak sanity. In such mood Cadmus enters. He is no longer the shaken 
and calculating old man of the opening scene. It is with the calm sanity 
of a psychiatrist that he faces Agave—dwiv ovxK evAaipova. The scene 
which follows in which Agave’s mind finds healing under Cadmus’ wise 
questioning need not be analysed. The slow agony of the Recognition 
from the point in 1. 1262 where the first doubt pierces the woman’s 
religious intoxication to the final clear illumination of 1. 1296 is part of 
the traditional form in which the tragic art was cast, and in which it was 
the realist’s task to render life. It was Euripides’ triumph, as has been 
shown more than once, in this swan song of his genius to expose truths 
of heart and mind with a most notable fidelity to the formalities of the 
traditional medium of expression. If it is, as Mellone remarks,3 from the 
religious point of view, ‘a strangely tantalizing’ play, that is because the 
artist thus viewed his subject. “We are shown a kindly God, a comfort 
to the afflicted, a redeemer from care, implacably practising a cruelty 
that surpasses even the cruelty of mankind. We are shown the spirit of 
joy remorselessly bringing to pass the most overwhelming of griefs. We 
are shown a new and exhilarating life of freedom leading to a wretched- 
ness more hideous than the old slavery.’ Without Wordsworth’s 
pantheism, Euripides found ‘a Presence that disturbs, . . . a motion 
and a spirit that impels’. He sought, as he ever did, the human problems 
of the situation, and the search led him to Pentheus. If instruction 
is deducible from the tragic story it is the old lesson of the Hippolytus, 


* Op. cit., p. 87. | 

2 Tyrrell lists many verbal echoes in the Latin poem. See his edition of the 
Bacchae, notes on ll. 33, 59, and 987. 

3S. H. Mellone, The Bearings of Psychology on Religion, p. 42. 

3871-47 F 
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the old Greek lesson of compootwwn—the quality of ‘saving thought’. 
Such a spirit finds the way to save and not destroy. Lacking it, Pentheus 
was an open house, swept and garnished for the vice of UBpis. Like 
King Nebuchadnezzar’s on a not dissimilar spiritual occasion his heart 
was hardened within him. ‘And when his heart was lifted up and his 
mind was hardened in pride he was deposed from his kingly throne, and 
they took his glory from him... till he knew that the most high God 
ruled in the kingdom of men.”! Neither Euripides nor Pentheus may 
understand what Dionysus is. He is nevertheless, plain for all to see, 
‘a great power that functions in the lives of men’,? who stirs passions 
beneficent or destructive according to man’s response. It behoves man 
to bow his head in wisdom, if not in worship. And so tTo16vA’ c&rréBy 
TOAE TIPGyua. 


1 Dan. v. 20, 21. 
2 G. M. A. Grube in the article frequently quoted above. 














VIRGIL’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
By c. J. ELLINGHAM 


OETRY has four appeals: the romantic, the sensuous, the intellec- 

tual, and the formal. We may enjoy the story, the sound, the 
thought, or the shape of a poem. Almost everybody can appreciate the 
first; and a reciter trying to convert an audience suspicious of poetry 
might begin with Alfred Noyes’s ‘Highwayman’. Susceptibility to the 
second appeal seems innate in a fortunate few. Some men loved the 
music of Keats’s ‘Nightingale’ long before they understood the words. 
But others are tone-deaf (I know a Doctor of Divinity who calls Kubla 
Khan rubbish), and in most of us the appreciation of verbal harmony 
grows but slowly. And the last two appeals are much more limited. 
Few can be bothered to master the ‘criticism of life’ of Arnold’s ‘Resigna- 
tion’ or Browning’s ‘Rabbi ben Ezra’, or to estimate the place of Troilus 
and Cressida in Shakespeare’s intellectual development, or to discuss the 
merits of the Spenserian stanza, or to criticize the structure of ‘The 
Lotus-Eaters’ or the arrangement of the books in Paradise Lost. Such 
conundrums are left to candidates for Honours in English and the dons 
who set the papers. 

Now if we have only read two or three books of the Aeneid we cannot 
enjoy the structure of the whole poem. And we shall not apprehend 
much of Virgil’s thought. Indeed, we may misunderstand it, just as, if 
somebody insists that Milton’s God is a bully and the rebel angels 
heroes, it is fairly safe to infer that he has read only the first two books 
of Paradise Lost. Perhaps some of the sensuous appeal will be lost too, 
until we have often tried and failed to emulate it in Latin verse composi- 
tion. And if this notion is the crazy legacy of a mis-spent youth, or a 
discredited dogma of the Old Tradition, it is, I think, undeniable that 
no half-dozen lines of Virgil have the instantaneous impact of 


SAPie TInA€os vie, Oeois Emeixen’ "AxiAAev, 

ds Odves Ev Tpoin Exas “Apyeos’ cygi Aé o” GAAOI 
KTeivovto Tpaav Kal "Ayaidv ules &pictot, 
papvdevor Trepi oeio* ov 2” Ev oTpopdAryy! Kovins 
Keigo péyas peyoAworti, AcAaopévos itrrrocuvdoov. 


So our beginner will judge the greatness of the Aeneid, of which he often 
hears, by the interest of the story, which, if I can recall my own feelings, 
may not be overwhelming. He will find plenty of incident in Book II 
or Book VI, and some marvellous speeches in Book IV. Its subject will 
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make Book V tolerable, but Books I or III or VII wi!i be dull. They do 
not justify themselves until their part in the whole story is appreciated; 
and he must miss the meaning of a single book if he studies it alone. 

He may have at least two reasons for wondering how the poem got its 
reputation. First, he may think it an imitation of Homer. The evidence 
seems conclusive. There are so many repetitions of episodes long and 
short, and so many echoes of lines and phrases. The true imitator, how- 
ever, does not steal another’s facts, but his treatment and, above all, his 
ideas. A ‘Madonna and Child’ in Italian art is seldom an imitation of 
an earlier ‘Madonna and Child’. And an account of a cricket-match in 
a school story, written to show, let us say, the effect of sudden popularity 
upon a diffident temperament, would not be a copy of another account 
written to show the fun of playing cricket well, even though both heroes 
made 143 in 79 minutes, and were both brilliantly caught in the long- 
field off a slow left-hander who played for Somerset. Nor could there 
be any plagiarism if Mr. Neville Cardus read Mr. C. B. Fry’s account 
of a Test Match before writing his own. On the other hand, some critics 
insisted that Hatter’s Castle must be a copy of The House with the Green 
Shutters because, though no facts are repeated, both books show with 
ugly realism the decline and collapse of a powerful and ruthless per- 
sonality. 

Now Virgil’s facts may be in Homer, but his style and ideas are his 
own. The raid on the Trojan Camp is paralleled by the Nisus and 
Euryalus episode; but Virgil colours the facts with his own sentiment, 
which some here find sentimental. Both Homer and Virgil have a 
Cyclops, but while Homer’s artless purpose is to make our flesh creep 
with Jack the Giant-Killer, Virgil’s Polyphemus is partly a symbol, and 
partly an excuse for the rescue of Achaemenides. And 

monstrum horrendum informe ingens 


is not Homer. 

Secondly, the young critic is sure to dislike ‘pious’ Aeneas. From the 
epithet he will draw two conclusions, both wrong: that the man is a 
prig, and that Virgil thought him impeccable. No sensible man would 
introduce himself with sum pius Aeneas. 'This is so obvious that perhaps 
Virgil knew it. It is unlikely that it was his own habit to accost strangers 
with sum sapiens Vergilius or sum castus Maro. It is kinder to look for a 
world in which a character might appropriately talk thus. And this is 
clearly the world of Allegory. 


Then said Mr. Greatheart, Who art thou? The man made answer, saying, 
I am one whose name is Valiant for Truth. 
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Pious Aeneas is not a paragon of goodness, but the Religious! Man, 
the Christian of the Roman Pilgrim’s Progress, journeying from the City 
of Destruction to the Promised Land. Like Christian he sometimes 
sins; like Christian he grows; and like Christian, though he often comes 
to life, he is too symbolic for consistently normal behaviour. Judged by 
everyday standards he is often puzzling and sometimes repellent. For 
instance, after his tender farewell to Creusa in Book II we might well 
expect some decent concern about her fate in Book VI, but she is for- 
gotten. It is as unimaginative to reproach Aeneas with this as to accuse 
Christian of deserting his wife and children. Creusa has served Virgil’s — 
purpose. Aeneas needs three wives, one whom he fails to save in the 
City of Destruction, one who tempts him in Vanity Fair, and one who 
shares his throne in the Promised Land. Again, Aeneas, stans celsa in 
puppi, or tendens ad sidera palmas, with the appropriate prayer fluent on 
his lips, and his hold apparently crammed with beasts for sacrifice, may 
with little skill in burlesque be made as ludicrous as the caricature of a 
Roundhead by a Cavalier. Blinded by the incredibility of the gods of 
the Roman pantheon, we may miss Virgil’s sincerity, and fail to see that 
Aeneas is trying to save his soul, as the old-fashioned would say, that 
his pietas is all he has salvaged from Troy, that the epic convention 
makes him say his prayers aloud like Claudius in Hamlet, even as Chris- 
tian and Hopeful sang hymns as they journeyed, behaviour eccentric 
nowadays. 

But it is time to justify these assertions. The key to the Aeneid, then, 
is found in Books II, VI, and XII; and its theme is not so much 
Romanam condere gentem as the deliverance of the world from war, which 
Virgil believed had been accomplished by Rome and the Augustan 
settlement, when the Temple of Janus was shut after seven hundred 
years. The author of this deliverance is the Roman Everyman, his 
equipment a developing pietas, a desire to do his duty, and his faith, 
his vision of the Celestial City, is blazoned by Vulcan on the shield which 
he carries to victory. 

The theme of the poem, then, is peace after storm; and, as in a move- 
ment of a symphony, the subject is first stated in its simplest form. 
Book I describes a calm after a storm. Then, just as in the slow move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony the cellos’ complaint and the 
brasses’ reply recur with increasing emphasis, Virgil gives us three 
storms and three escapes in increasing elaboration, in Book III, Book IV, 

' Pius, as is often pointed out, means neither pious nor religious. But I 


despair of getting a single word for it; and to a schoolboy it will have the faintly 
nauseating flavour which ‘pious’ has. 
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and the last six books. But first, in Book II, he shows us the effects of 
war, the storm from which deliverance is finally sought. The tale of 
infandus dolor, unspeakable pain, is so impressive that the blazing houses, 
wailing women, bewildered children, and butchered old men may hide 
part of the picture. First, the book starts, not with war, but with a 
typically insecure peace. The war seems over. The Greeks have been 
driven away, and the Trojans devote themselves to peace celebrations, 
official thanksgivings, and general mafficking. But the peace has no 
foundation. Like the Germans, the Greeks come back. Secondly, as 
important as the physical horrors is the moral deterioration of both 
sides. War means wickedness. The Greeks clearly emerge with no 
credit from this debauch of treachery and ruthlessness, the harvest of 
ten years of hate. Diomed admits as much in a later book. The son 
of Achilles is a brute. And in spite of 


moriamur, et in media arma ruamus, 


the Trojans are less like Leonidas than like cornered rats, so random, 
feverish, and envenomed is their fighting. 


Arma amens capio, nec sat rationis in armis. 


‘Madly I started to fight, but I did not fight with much intelligence.’ 
And if men feel like rats, they begin to behave like rats; and Aeneas, 
after nearly killing a woman, bolts in panic from the ruin, Anchises, 
lately so resigned, catching the infection and spurring him on with cries 
of alarm, and poor Creusa scuttling too slowly behind. Pone subit 
coniunx. 'The saviour of the world has not yet saved his own soul. 

But he is not bankrupt. Though it has failed, he retains his pietas, a 
desire to do his duty by God and man, and a dim faith that somewhere 
is a place where he may build an abiding city. So he sets out to learn 
his business, and to pass his three examinations. He must first regain 
his physical courage. So he begins at the beginning, going back to the 
eternal school of courage, and facing the forces of nature, Scylla and 
Charybdis, and the Cyclops. Only part of his character is tested here, 
for we cannot hate a volcano, or revenge ourselves on a whirlpool. 
Nature is a clean fighter, and her wounds do not fester. And, though 
he still cannot shoulder the whole of his burden and wants to found his 
city too soon, we can see him recovering part of his manhood in facing 
dangers which train the hardihood of every seaman who rounds the 
Horn, until he is ready for his second and greater test. But before that 
he meets Achaemenides, and we see the possibilities of pietas. In spite 
of his memories of unspeakable pain, he shows mercy on the first Greek 
whom he has the power to hurt. 
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I believe I remember reading somewhere a critic who said that ‘he 
never would forgive Virgil his treatment of Dido’. Chivalrous, no doubt, 
but undiscerning. Aeneas must next regain his moral courage, and he 
has to be tempted and nearly fail. Christian himself could not strike 
down Apollyon with the first blow. Aeneas’ dim belief in his destiny 
flags before the attractions of Dido and an empire at Carthage, comfort- 
able and in some ways honourable, but like all the empires of history, 
and not that which it was his privilege to found, the Roman Empire of 
Virgil’s idealism. And when his conscience awakens, of course, he can 
find no answer to Dido’s impassioned reproaches. He cannot talk a 
language which she understands, for she has forgotten duty in desire. 
She sees everything but the point. Even in Hades she is not softened; 
and Carthage, the empire of power politics, will while it stands be the 
enemy of Rome, the empire with a mission. Moreover, duty always 
sounds priggish when rebuking pleasure. There is an anti-Puritan in 
all men who prefers Cleopatra to Octavia, and Falstaff to the reformed 
Prince Hal. Besides, Aeneas can hardly talk of duty, who has been one 
of the obliti famae melioris amantes, who has forfeited his place among 
the band 

quos neque Tydides, nec Larissaeus Achilles, 
non anni domuere decem, non mille carinae, 


and is now 
ille Paris, cum semiviro comitatu, 
Maeonia mentum mitra crinemque madentem 
subnexus. 


So he slinks off abashed, and Virgil almost emphasizes the ignominy of 
his retreat, with his timid subterfuge to man his ships, and his panic 
flight before dawn. He had sinned, as Christian sometimes sinned; but 
his repentance was right, and Dido was wrong. And his duty will be 
more valued now so large a price of shame has been paid. 

And Virgil chose his sin carefully. It is the sin which Aeneas must 
not sin, the sin of Turnus, the sin which causes war, man’s assumption 
that his first concern is to get what he wants. Of course Turnus can 
make out a case for himself. Those who start wars always can. But if 
we go to war to get our own way our judgement of values is warped. 


Scilicet ut Turno contingat regia coniunx, 
nos, animae viles, inhumata infletaque turba, 
sternamur campis. 


But the disease was not fatal, and convalescence follows. This, I fancy, 
is why Virgil put the funeral games in Book V instead of after the death 
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of Pallas, the natural place if he is but an imitator of Homer. The future 
saviours of the world need pietas, but they need strength too. So our 
rather languid interest in the book is quickened if we see the Trojans 
finding that physically, at least, they are qualified for their task. They 
have been broken at Troy and have fled from Carthage, but they are 
not the semivir comitatus of Iarbas’ gibe. And their numbers swell to 
match their strength. The many thousands who watch the games are 
no longer the reliquiae Troiae, cineres atque ossa peremptae who scarcely 
fill a score of ships. 

In Book VI, an Evangelical would say, Aeneas is converted. Hitherto 
his faith is instinctive and fails if overtaxed. Now it is fortified by 
revelation. To compare the Aeneas of Book II with the Aeneas of Book 
XII is like comparing the ordinary decent man with St. Francis of 
Assisi. In Hades he sees the will of God clearly. In this book we discern 
the domain in which Virgil is far greater than Homer. Odyssey XI has 
some majestic moments: Achilles’ outburst on the emptiness of life 
among the dead, or the vision of his ghost as it 


poita poxp& BiBdoa kat’ c&opoAeAdv Acipdva, 


But there is mere interest, not majesty, in the catalogue of fair women, 
or the Chamber of Horrors, or Teiresias’ itinerary. But Virgil has a 
message. Aeneas sees the souls of those who sought their own ends, and 
they are in Hell. He finds that the greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven 
are not the potentates of the earth, but those who thought for others and 
believed in God. 


haec manus ob patriam pugnando vulnera passi, 
quique sacerdotes casti, dum vita manebat, 
quique pii vates, et Phoebo digna locuti, 
inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
quique sui memores alios fecere merendo. 


And he learns from his father, a wise counsellor on earth and now 
endowed with the plenary wisdom of eternity, what his duty is. Anchises 
has the stature, not of Teiresias, but of Isaiah. 

I admit to my shame that I once thought tu regere imperio mere bang- 
ing of the patriotic drum. Now I am not sure that many grander hopes 
were ever expressed. There is to be a world of peace-lovers, taught by 
a nation which knows that peace is better than war. Peace-lovers of the 
past have been frustrated by the eternal bully, the superbus who must 
have his own way. But now the superbus will break himself against a 
champion who never starts the fight, but never gives in, and forgives 
his defeated enemy. Our twentieth century is not so wise as this. The 
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advocates of guns before butter thought pacis morem unmanly; and if 
we have managed debellare superbos (we thought we had in 1918), we 
are very far from parcere subiectis, if parcere means Aeneas’ treatment 
of the Latins, and not ‘non-fraternization’. 

Now I translated erunt in hae tibi erunt artes by ‘will be’, and not 
‘shall be’; and thought that Virgil pretended that these had always been 
the principles of Roman imperialism. And I remembered Verres and 
the siege of Numantia and the Servile War and Miss Naomi Mitchison’s 
The Conquered. But I fancy that Virgil would reply that by isolating one 
group of facts we can arrive either at H. G. Wells’s or Rudyard Kipling’s 
opinion of the British Empire. He was warning the Romans, not singing 
their praises. The Roman Empire was justified if it was the guardian 
of peace. It had sometimes been in the past, and it could be for ever 
after Actium, if men regained their pietas. I find this so obvious now 
as to be hardly worth saying; but perhaps a few others have fallen into 
my error. 

The last six books show the breaking of the last storm and the deliver- 
ance from it. Will pietas fail when it is thwarted not by oneself but by 
other people? This episode is far longer than the others, for Virgil has 
a much more difficult task. He has not only to show the manifold causes 
of war, but also to convince us that even in battle most men at the start 
are not wolves tearing each other’s throats out, but human creatures so 
decent that parcere subiectis is an obvious remedy, and not the dream 
of a blind idealist. So he has to give us enough detail to make us under- 
stand and appreciate a large number of characters. 

We can again see that in some ways Virgil is a giant to Homer from 
the depth which they pierce into the causes of war. Homer scratches on 
the surface. War brings glory, and so men fight. To Virgil it is not so 
simple. Turnus fights because, come what may, he must have what he 
wants. Amata supports him from mistaken loyalty. Latinus is a moral 
coward who shuffles off his responsibility. The Latins suffer partly from 
xenophobia and partly from mass hysteria. Everybody shouts with the 
mob. Remulus seems to have a doctrine of Kultur, and to believe in a 
Herrenvolk. Tarchon is an opportunist. Evander recognizes the duties 
of racial affinity. Pallas is Sir Gareth succouring the distressed. Camilla 
would have been superb in a Spitfire, and would have agreed with the 
man who said that war was the gambling of the gods. Drances is no 
fighter, but can be hectored into performing some grudging service, in 
which he may kill a man or two; and it does not matter when you are 
dead whether Achilles or Thersites struck the blow. But Turnus alone 
of them all is past redemption, and Virgil is sorry even for him. 
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Virgil shows this in many ways when the fighting starts. The differ- 
ence between the warfare of the last books and that of the second is 
as marked as the difference between a final in the Amateur Boxing 
Championship and an all-in duel between two gangsters in a story by 
James Hadley Chase. Of course there is plenty of carnage, for war is 
ultimately wicked; but the combatants are not terriers and rats but 
human beings, and even Mezentius is not a Pyrrhus. Chivalry will keep 
breaking through. There is no wooden horse now. Virgil will not even 
let Turnus use the legitimate ambush he has planned. Iulus, having 
killed his man, is allowed to fight no more. The less the new prince of 
peace knows of war the better. The Trojans, typified by Nisus and 
Euryalus, are a band of brothers. When Aeneas meets Lausus, we feel 
compassion both for the slayer and for the slain. And nobody for whom 
we feel any respect is allowed to kill Camilla: not Aeneas, of course, nor 
one of those industrious phantoms Gyas and Cloanthus and Sergestus 
and Serestus; but a dingy nonentity who enjoys his shabby triumph 
only for an instant. 

And all through there grows and swells upon the reader the Latin 
desire for reconciliation, for the ending of the madness and the return 
to a life of sanity. And as the character of Aeneas is unfolded, and we 
mark the wistful courtesy of his reply to the Latin request for a truce, 
and find that he seeks the life of Turnus not vindictively but because 
his death will save the lives of thousands, we know, even before we hear 
the terms offered to Latinus, that parce subiectis will be tried, and will 
work. His pietas when tested does not degenerate. 

At first we are uneasy when Aeneas, standing over his fallen enemy, 
and debating whether to spare even him, catches sight of the baldric 
of Pallas, and with a blow sends his soul beneath the shades. 


Pallas te hoc volnere, Pallas 
immolat, et poenam scelerato e sanguine sumit. 


The old temptation returns to treat him as an individual, and we wonder, 
Can he have been so fond of Pallas, whom he has known only a few days? 
Are not Pallas and Aeneas merely Patroclus and Achilles? But we soon 
see the reason. Turnus must die because he stands for war, and when 
a war starts, better men are kilied than those who start it. And with the 
death of Turnus the poem ends. Man has finished with war. 

To many this reading of Virgil’s purpose will already be familiar. 
Younger students may find it fanciful, the fruit of a determination to 
discover qualities which are not there. And it is true that’once a theory 
is formed very little mentai dexterity is needed to fit the facts to it. But 
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I have tried to be honest; and my purpose was to challenge the treatment 
which I got when I read Aeneid V at the age of fourteen merely as an 
exercise in translation, with a very hazy idea of the whole story. If the 
master who introduces a form to Virgil can do nothing better, he can 
at least spare a period now and then to read aloud a good translation of 
the whole poem, while the form follow the Latin as best they can. 


SOLUTION TO LATIN CROSSWORD 
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ACROSS. 1. W. H. Davies, Leisure. 6. Lady of Riga. 10. Day dies in the West. 18B-12. Saul. 
22. Memmius. 27. A blue R.E. 36. O pen apart. 38-42. Pied Piper, Browning. 43. Massa’s. 


DOWN. 2. Pirates of Penzance. 11. Re-fuses nice sport. 13. Voc. of sparus, gilt-bream. See ‘Orata’ 
L. & S. 26. Hotel Splendide—mendax (Horace). 33. Daedalus. 35-42. Ploughs in a rat. 41. Carey. 
43. Oliver Twist. 48. Ide(s). 49. Oen (one). 51. Midsummer Night’s Dream—L.E.A. T W.M 


Correct solutions were received from O. D. Barker (Hove), L. E. Eyres (Ampleforth College), W. A. 
Jesper (Paisley), D. S. Macnutt (Christ’s Hospital), L. W. Jenkinson (Bristol), John Penman (George 
Watson’s Boys’ College, Edinburgh), The Classical Sixth (Leys School, Cambridge), Miss M. A. Wilkins 
and Miss B. C .E. Ludlam (High School for Girls, Barnsley). 








A GREEK TRAVELLER IN TUDOR 
ENGLAND! 


By D. E. EICHHOLZ 


N 1545, nearly two years before the death of Henry VIII, there came 

to England Nicander Nucius of Corfu. He stayed some months, and 
later wrote an account of his visit in classical Greek. 

There must be many like myself who are indebted to Mr. Stanley 
Casson’s last published work, Greece and Britain, for their first acquain- 
tance with Nicander. Unfortunately his chapter on Nicander is all too 
brief. Moreover, there is only one English edition of the Greek text, 
and this was published by the Camden Society over a hundred years 
ago.2, A more accessible edition is called for, as I hope this paper 
will show. 

Nicander came to England with his patron Gerard, whom the Emperor 
Charles V had dispatched as an emissary to Henry. We know little about 
Nicander himself, but there are hints that he had recently left his home 
owing to some personal tragedy. Corfu was then a part of the Venetian 
Republic and it was to Venice that he made his way, there to meet 
Gerard, who was travelling to the court of Sultan Suleiman. Nicander 
accompanied him to Constantinople. His knowledge of local conditions 
would make him a useful travelling-companion, and it is probable that 
he also proved helpful as a diplomatic assistant. At any rate, he remained 
a member of Gerard’s suite and followed him faithfully on the long 
journey through Germany and Belgium which finally brought them both 
to Calais. Here they received a travel-permit (€vAdoipov), and after a 
false start crossed to Dover. The emissary’s first duty was a formal visit 
to the King at Greenwich, and soon both parties moved to London. But 
Henry was in no hurry to start negotiations,3 for the country was at war 


t A shorter and slightly altered version of a paper read to the Bristol Branch 
of the Classical Association in November 1945. 

2 The Second Book of the Travels of Nicander Nucius of Corcyra, edited by 
the Rev. J. A. Cramer, D.D., Camden Society, 1841. This edition contains an 
introduction, text, translation, and some notes, the text being transcribed from 
a Bodleian MS. of which the last few pages are missing. This once belonged to 
Archbishop Laud. A complete MS. of all three books of the Travels is said to 
be preserved at Milan. The first and third books record Nicander’s travels on 
the Continent. 

3 The object of the embassy is not stated. Charles V had concluded a 
separate peace with France in the autumn of 1544, and since then his relations 
with Henry had deteriorated. ‘While our king was thus in war with France and 
Scotland, he and the emperor were not in very good terms; ships being arrested 
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with France and Scotland. Moreover, diplomacy was a game to be 
played with leisurely decorum, and while Nicander waited for the first 
move, he had time for observation and study. 

We may be grateful for the book which Henry’s timely procrastina- 
tion made possible. Nicander is not to be mentioned in the same breath 
as Herodotus; and yet, as Mr. Casson points out, he shares many of 
Herodotus’ qualities, his curiosity, his love of the marvellous, his lack 
of prejudice. At the same time he is a poor narrator and his gift of 
dramatic characterization is slender. Still less is there any sign of the 
grace and limpidity of Herodotus’ language. Purists will be shocked 
at a prose style so richly embellished with unusual expressions from 
Thucydides, Polybius, Strabo, and Diodorus, a style which does not 
disdain the resources of the poets and, worse still, of the Septuagint, 
New Testament, and Church Fathers. They will be even more deeply 
shocked at the abandoned use of the rare, choice solecisms of Thucy- 
dides, and of other grammatical constructions for which no such charit- 
able explanation can be found.! But we must not allow ourselves to be 
prejudiced by such defects. Otherwise we may miss what is, for a classic 
at least, the most significant aspect of Nicander’s work. 

For it is clear that Nicander was a true son of the Renaissance. Or 
rather, he was something more. The Renaissance meant for those who 
experienced it a rebirth of classical culture; but for Nicander that culture 
was one that had never died. Scholars of western Europe welcomed 
Greek learning as an unexpected legacy bestowed on them by the tragic 
demise of the Byzantine Empire. To men like Nicander, on the other 
hand, born and bred in the atmosphere of Byzantium, the literature of 
Greece was not merely a transmitted heritage: it was a normal and natural 
part of their being. As late as the eighteenth century an educated English- 
man could, thanks to the influence of the Renaissance, feel a vital sense 
of kinship with the Rome of the Augustan and post-Augustan Age. 
Nicander’s sense of kinship with the classical world must have been 
infinitely keener. 

There is another reason why Nicander deserves our consideration. 
So far as is known, only one Greek eyewitness recorded his impressions 
of this island before Nicander himself did, namely, Pytheas of Massalia, 
who circumnavigated Britain and set foot on parts of it more than 1,800 
years earlier. The account which Pytheas brought back had a mixed 


on either side.’ (Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Life and Reign of Henry VIII.) 
Gerard’s negotiations were possibly concerned with these and similar incidents. 

? Mr. Casson is too kind when he describes Nicander’s style as ‘fluent and 
classical, but not affected’ (the italics are added). 
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reception. Although Timaeus and Eratosthenes trusted him, at any rate 
in the main, later writers, such as Strabo, were prejudiced by his palpable 
errors and were prepared to dismiss him as a charlatan. And so his 
work, unlike Nicander’s, did not survive. Its failure to do so is an 
irreparable loss to classical and scientific learning alike. For us, its 
disappearance is even worse, something like a personal tragedy for which 
Nicander’s work alone can be a partial makeweight. 

To some extent Nicander’s classical approach was not merely instinc- 
tive; it was forced upon him by the state of knowledge at the time. This 
becomes evident at once in his account of the size and position of Britain 
(pp. 6~7).! Here, like an earlier visitor from Italy who complained that 
the islanders ‘do not care to understand such matters’,? he had to have 
recourse to Caesar, for no other authority had taken his place. Thus we 
are presented with Caesar’s measurements and Caesar’s bearings. Britain 
still remains securely anchored in the position allotted to it by antiquity, 
facing Germany to the north, France to the south, and Spain to the 
west.3 Similarly, from various Greek writers he acquired the surprising 
information that Britain is the largest island in the world except Ceylon 
and Thule.+ In ethnology Nicander is equally, though less obviously, 
mistaken. 


All these islands (he writes) are known collectively by the proper name 
Britannic, because formerly they were subject to the people of Brittany in 
France, who sent out a colony® and settled the islands (p. 26).° 


This theory, which goes back to the Venerable Bede, was no doubt still 
current in the Tudor period, for it had received fresh confirmation in 
the Norman Conquest; and Nicander may be pardoned for not knowing 
that the reverse is the truth, that Brittany received its name from 
Britons of this island, some of whom sought a refuge there from the 
Anglo-Saxon invader, although many had migrated earlier. Of the 
Anglo-Saxons Nicander knew nothing, although he might have stumbled 
on the truth because he seems to have suspected that our language, in 


' The page numbers quoted here and elsewhere are those of the Camden 
Society’s edition. 

2 Italian Relation of England, translated by Charlotte Augusta Sneyd, 
Camden Society, 1847, p. 8. 

3 Nicander was clearly not very proficient in the reading of Latin. He mis- 
understands Caesar and tells us that Kent is the name given to the whole of the 
south coast of Britain. 

* Ceylon (Taprobane): Strabo, Ptolemy. Thule (apparently identified with 
Scandinavia): Procopius, VI. xv. 4. 

5 Typically Greek behaviour! 

© I have given my own rendering of passages quoted in the course of the paper. 
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spite of its intrusive elements, is fundamentally Teutonic. Here his 
observation is most acute: 

Their language is peculiar and differs in some respects from all others, for, 
according to my conjecture, it receives contributions both in words and syl- 
lables from almost every quarter. Yet, even if the tongue is a barbarous one, 
there is something charming and attractive about it. It is certainly more 
pleasant than German or Flemish (p. 13). 


One wonders what language or languages Nicander himself spoke while 
he was in the country. Possibly French, for he mentions that it was in 
common use, possibly Latin, but more probably Italian. He gives an 
Italian form for Ireland, namely *HpAavaAa, Henry is ’Evpixos (Enrico), 
Dover is AOBAn (the contemporary Italian form being Dobla). 

Yet another link with the past is Nicander’s feeling of awe and wonder 
at the Ocean, boundless and inscrutable (AvoAidéyvwortos), and we are 
not surprised to find him quoting the classical proverb ‘What lies beyond 
Gades is no place for sailing’ (t& €aOev TodAsipwv ob TAwT&).! It is 
a sea which, 
when a gale blows, raises a vast wave and swells so mightily that it appears 
to reach the heavens. Indeed it causes the greatest terror to the beholder. 
But the waves do not break, nor indeed do they make a sound, but move 
forward quietly and silently, carrying the ships along with them (p. 30). 


And so he is surprised to find that the Ocean ‘is sailed now by ordinary 
ships, which ride it with contempt’ (p. 27). Nicander rightly finds the 
influence of the Ocean everywhere. It affects the weather. It affects the 
life of the capital. For his interest in London centres on London’s tidal 
river. He mentions, it is true, the cobbled streets, the lofty halls adorned 
with gay pictures—Holbein’s portraits were no doubt exhibited to him 
with pride—the royal palaces equipped ‘for luxurious living’,? and the 
castle near the river ‘like an acropolis’, beautiful and strong and armed 
with many guns. But he is far more voluble in his description of the 
river, which 
flows down for six hours and then reverses its direction for six hours. For the 
Ocean, swollen by the tide, thrusts the water upstream; but when the Ocean 
is diminished, the current of the river, as is to be expected, moves downwards 
(Pp. 7). 
The point is laboriously repeated before we are told of 
the great bridge, pierced with cemented arches and bearing houses and towers 
above, which carries the inhabitants of the city across to the settlement on the 
opposite bank (p. 8). 

? Cf. Pindar, Nem. iv. 69. 

2 mpds TO &BpoAlartov, a phrase lifted from Thucydides, i. 6. 
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(The bare skulls of Katharine Howard’s accomplices, elevated on spears 
from one of the towers, are alluded to later.) The description of the 
river ends with an allusion to the skiffs and ferry-boats which were 
responsible for the local transport of the city and to the merchant vessels 
which supplied it with wine, oil, and foodstuffs from abroad. Nicander 
was naturally interested to find that some of the oil came from the 
Peloponnese and some of the wine from Crete.! 

It is clear that much of Nicander’s report is based on intelligent 
observation. It is also clear, however, that the influence of his classical 
background obtrudes with great frequency. This is particularly notice- 
able in his general description of Britain (pp. 18-21). The phrasing of 
the first sentence is adapted from Strabo: 

The whole island is an intricate pattern of fertile hills (yewAogiais) and 

plains (teAiacipois ywpiois), and abounds in marshes and fine oak-forests 
(Apupdvars).? 
Then again, we find that Britain lacks asses and mules, ‘for these 
creatures do not occur in the colder regions’, and that the cold is 
responsible for the absence of horns on the sheep and cattle, both ideas 
being borrowed from Herodotus.3 But most of Nicander’s remarks are 
eminently sound. He speaks with enthusiasm of the horses, cattle, and 
sheep, particularly of the sheep: in an earlier paragraph (p. 12) he 
mentions the world-wide trade in kersey-cloth (kapiézeist) and the 
export of enormous quantities of wool. 

In his comments on Scotland (p. 17) Nicander is somewhat wide of 
the mark. The Scots are more barbarous than the English, but their 
country is just as rich in fruit and crops as England ‘since it is one 
with it and separated from it only by the river Thames’. (Tacitus was 
similarly puzzled by the names of the rivers.) Nicander’s knowledge of 
Scotland seems to be based on the visit which he paid in the company 
of his fellow-countryman Thomas of Argos, who led a detachment of 
Argive mercenaries there, presumably to assist the Earl of Hertford in 
his autumn campaign of 1545. The campaign was no more than a raid 
in force—this no doubt accounts for the presence of the light cavalry 
from Greece—and Nicander is not likely to have seen more of Scotland 
than the south-east lowlands, the most fertile part of the country.5 

1 Malmsey wine got its name from the small port of Monemvasia in the 
Peloponnese, but the name came to be applied to all sweet wine from the south. 

2 Compare Strabo, 4. 5.2, .. . TeA1ds Kal KaT&ApUpOS, TOAAG Aé Kal yecdAoga. ... 

3 See Herodotus, iv. 29 and 129. 

* The only English term which occurs in the text. 


5 Nicander’s participation in this campaign throws some light on the chrono- 
logy of his visit. The journey from Venice to Constantinople and back and from 
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His account of Ireland, which he did not visit at all, is a rich com- 
pound of English vilification and Celtic fantasy: 


It possesses towns and cities, but the inhabitants are opposed to political 
institutions and other importations and anything else connected with them. 
A short time ago,’ it fell under the sovereignty of the King of England, from 
whom it receives its government. Strange and monstrous are the tales which 
they told me of the island itself. There is a story that Hades and the gates of 
Hades are there and that the groans of men suffering punishment are to be 
heard; and various ghosts and adverse powers are mentioned as being seen, 
and furthermore springs of perfume and milky water and similar nonsense, 
which I pass over as fabulous humbug. I merely relate what has seemed to 
me to be true and to admit of sober consideration. The island of Hibernia, 
then, is rich in fruit, yields corn, and is well stocked with creatures of all 
kinds. It is not inferior in any respect to England and Scotland, except that 
the people do not care for civil affairs. All those who live in cities and towns 
do indeed possess a kind of society and government. But those who live in 
woods and marshes are quite wild and untamed, and only their human shape 
allows them to be distinguished as human beings . . . (pp. 22-4).? 


But if Nicander is harsh to the Irish, neither is he altogether compli- 
mentary to the English, except as regards their looks: 


The race is white-skinned and rather fair, tall and upright in posture. The 
hair of their beards and heads is golden, their eyes for the most part blue, 
and their cheeks ruddy. They are pugnacious and brave (&peipavioi te Kai 
§upiKoi),? and generally well built, carnivorous, with an insatiable appetite 
for meat, simple-minded, unrestrained in their impulses, and full of suspicion. 
But they are extraordinarily loyal to their king and none of them will tolerate 
hearing anything distasteful of him because of their deep respect for him. So 
that their most momentous oath is that which is sworn in the name of the 
King, God save him! (1, owtnpia Tol BaciAéws, p. 16). 


The behaviour of the women, both in public and at home, shocked 
Nicander deeply. Trade, he writes, 


is open not only to men, but in a high degree also to women, who have an 
extraordinary enthusiasm for it. In the market-places and streets of the city, 


Venice to the Low Countries must have occupied the winter and spring of 1545. 
The negotiations with Henry, protracted as they were, no doubt took up a con- 
siderable part of the summer. When they were completed Gerard departed, 
leaving Nicander free to visit Scotland in the autumn. He then returned to 
London and appears to have stayed in England until the spring of 1546 (see 
p- 95). Thus his visit must have lasted in all about 9 months. 

1 In 1541. 

2 Certain other unsavoury details may have been borrowed from Strabo 
(4. 5. 4). He does not, however, repeat the accusation of cannibalism, which, 
according to Strabo, the Irish consider it a point of honour to practise on their 
parents. 


3 Strabo (4. 4. 2) also uses this strange expression, but of the Gauls. 
3871.47 
G 
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one could see married women and young girls engaging without disguise in 
handiwork, barter, and business affairs. The behaviour of men towards 
women is traditionally regulated by a natural simplicity and absence of 
jealousy. For not only do relatives and intimate friends kiss women and greet 
and embrace them, but even those who have never seen them before. And 
this is not considered in any way improper (pp. 9-10). 


The women with whom Nicander was acquainted in Corfu were no 
doubt rather more demure. 

Considerable space is devoted to political affairs, such as the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries and Henry’s matrimonial adventures, and to 
military matters, such as Henry’s French campaigns. These portions of 
Nicander’s work are not among the most interesting. A few facts not 
mentioned in other sources emerge, but they are of minor significance. 
For instance, we learn that Thomas a Becket’s relics were finally dis- 
persed by being shot from a cannon. Again, Anne of Cleves, ‘the 
Flanders Mare’, is presented to us as ‘a mannish woman of very great 
beauty’, a description which will cause some surprise until we recollect 
that it must have been inspired by Holbein’s flattering portrait. 

A matter of greater interest is the method of presentation adopted in 
these chapters. Issues such as the break with Rome and the suppression 
of the monasteries are expounded in the classical manner, by means of 
speeches put into the mouth of Henry. The arguments are those which 
are appropriate to the occasion, but the form in which they are expressed 
is the work of the author himself. Here Nicander has adopted without 
question the practice of his predecessors, thus once more revealing his 
kinship with the past. To what extent these speeches have any historical 
foundation is doubtful. In one instance at least they have none whatso- 
ever. Henry is made to denounce Anne Boleyn to her face, and she 
replies in her own defence. But in reality the two did not meet face to 
face during the period of the trial. 

The Camden Society’s edition is by no means fully annotated, and 
some of the more obscure passages offer an acceptable challenge to 
anyone with a mildly developed taste for detection. Nicander’s descrip- 
tion of the sea-creatures of Britain is a case in point. Here the difficulties 
are largely due to the author’s special limitations. Nicander was well 
read in history and geography, but of natural science he was woefully 
ignorant. The passage (pp. 27-30) begins with a comparatively sober 
account of the dimensions and habits of the whale. The next specimen 
is more fantastic: 


Among others we saw certain creatures with the head and ears of a pig and 
four feet. Their hooves, however, are not cloven, but flat and curved into a 
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circular shape at the extremities. The animals are scaly and have a fish’s tail, 
while the spine is bony, with a shaggy covering of sharp bristles, red and black 


in colour. They are quite long, perhaps two cubits, and are known as pig- 
fish (p. 28). 


The solution of this problem is unexpectedly simple. The pig-fish is 
merely the ‘porcus-piscis’, in other words, the porpoise. The red and 
black bristles were probably table embeilishments, for, as Nicander says, 
‘they are eaten just like other fish’, rightly implying that they counted 
as fish for dietary purposes. As such they were regularly eaten by Queen 
Elizabeth on Fridays. Finally, we are told of 

another kind of fish, winged just like a bird, with the beak and feet of a duck, 
the beak being pointed. The fish is no longer than a dove and, according to 
the confident statements of fishermen, is hauled up by nets and other tackle 
from rocks in the depths of the sea. When the creature is killed in the water, 
its blood loses its red colour and turns watery. This is what the fishermen 
told me, but to me it seemed incredible. These animals are eaten without 


compunction on fast days, just as though they were really fish. They possess 
no voice, but merely croak volubly (p. 29). 


Nicander might well suspect a fisherman’s story. What gives the 
mystery away is, oddly enough, the croak, which proves beyond a 
shadow of doubt that the fish was the gurnard. For the gurnard does 
croak or rather, as Aristotle says, grunt when it is first removed from the 
water, the noise being caused by the vibration of a diaphragm in the gills. 
As for the feet and wings, the gurnard has extremely long pectoral fins, 
with detached rays which it uses for feeling its way along the sea-floor, 
being a deep-sea fish, as Nicander was told. 

Guesswork again is needed in dealing with the place-names mentioned 
by Nicander. Most of these would sound outlandish to him and they 
are often modified almost, if not entirely, beyond recognition. For 
instance, he mentions an island called Prote, where there is a city and 
harbour (p. 26). This may well be Portsmouth, which stands on Portsea 
Island. Nicander was possibly told that ‘Portsea’ means ‘Port Island’ 
and thereupon altered ‘Port’ to the more familiar ‘Prote’, which he 
already knew as the name of an island near his home, Corfu. Gerard 
and his party may perhaps have accompanied the king on his State visit 
to Portsmouth in July 1545. A peculiar list of towns occurs early in the 
book (p. 7). One of these, Dartenikon, altogether defies solution. It 
might be Dartmouth, but Dartmouth, even at that time, hardly deserved 
to be mentioned among the four or five most important cities of Britain 
A second is Danebion, which I assume to be spelt or written in error 
for Danelmion, that is Durham. Another is Antonia, which is obviously 
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Southampton, often called Hamton in the Tudor period. One more 
town requires no explanation, Bristolon, at that time second in impor- 
tance only to London. 

There are many other points which could be discussed at length. 
Nicander’s range of interests is in fact comparable with that of Hero- 
dotus; and it is not surprising to find him combining geography, natural 
history, customs and national characteristics, politics, and religion when 
one remembers that Herodotus did exactly the same. May we on the 
strength of this comparison suggest that Nicander is a truly classical 
author? Obvious objections can be raised. No one could for a moment 
mistake Nicander, with his perverse grammar and lush vocabulary, even 
for a Greek of the Hellenistic Age, still less for an Athenian of the fifth 
or fourth century. Of course not. But it can be argued that Nicander’s 
classicism rests on something more profound than mere stylistic con- 
formity; on the fact that he belongs to a long, unbroken succession of 
writers, of whom the chief were Herodotus, Thucydides, Polybius, 
Strabo, and Diodorus, although there were many others; and, more 
important, on the fact that he inherited from them and with them a 
culture and a mode of thought which for him at least were still a living 
reality. For this author, the only Greek writer who can help to reconcile 
us to the loss of Pytheas’ account of Britain, was one in whom Hellenism 
was embodied not as a mere ornamental appendage but as an integral 
part of the man himself. 


FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY: BY RUFINUS 
- (6th cent. A.D.) 


I sEND thee, Dear, this garland of fair flowers, 
Which Love hath pluckt for thee: 
Dark violet, narcissus, lily and rose, 
And bright anemone. 
Take, crown thy brow. Away with pride, sweet maid; 
Ev’n as this wreath, thou too shalt bloom—and fade. 
E. H. BLAKENEY 

















THE ARTISTRY OF TACITUS 


By c. Ss. CHAPMAN 
Hillgrove School, Bangor 


(This article will be far more intelligible if the reader will provide 
himself with a copy of Tacitus, Annals XIV, from which the illus- 
trations are taken.) 


HATEVER may be his weaknesses in other fields, all will agree 

that as a literary craftsman Tacitus stands in the first rank. Like 
Lytton Strachey, he writes with an extraordinary verbal felicity, shows 
an uncanny genius for delineating character, and is a master of innuendo 
and suggestion. 

It would be an entertaining but profitless pastime for my readers to 
cast themselves for the part of Nero at the beginning of Book XIV and 
decide how they would elect to liquidate—pardon the modern term—a 
troublesome mother. I am sure we could each one of us propound half 
a dozen more convincing schemes than that adopted by the historical 
Nero. Judged by the standards of the modern novel, the story is utterly 
fantastic. Yet such is the artistry of Tacitus that we are held spellbound 
throughout and accept it as vera historia. 

He makes an excellent start: ‘Gaio Vipstano C. Fonteio consulibus 
diu meditatum scelus non ultra Nero distulit.’ How lucky it was for 
Tacitus he had no chapter-headings to give his secrets away! Subcon- 
sciously the reader draws in a breath of eager anticipation, feeling that 
if Nero is now about to bring off a long-meditated crime, then he is in 
for an interesting story. But what was the crime? Just wait and see. 
But to whet our appetite Tacitus gives us in his description of Nero one 
of those pungent quasi-epigrammatic touches of psychology of which he 
is so fond. ‘Vetustate imperii coalita audacia. ...’ “This unnatural 
power’, says Burke, ‘corrupts both the heart and the understanding.’ 
As usual, Tacitus tosses off his mot without elaboration, leaving his 
reader to enjoy his own penetration as well as the author’s. 

Then follows a thumb-nail sketch of Poppaea Sabina, with whom the 
Emperor was daily falling more and more desperately in love. Tacitus 
does not tell us in so many words that she was a self-seeking, clever, 
scheming woman, proud and wily and able to play upon every weakness 
in Nero’s character. He does not, like Bury, directly refer to ‘her 
coquetry, her fascinations, her audacity, her wickedness’. Instead he 
reports in oratio obliqua the taunts and barbed witticisms she levelled 
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at Nero and we ourselves draw the conclusion. ‘Aliquando per facetias 
incusaret principem et pupillum vocaret, qui iussis alienis obnoxius non 
modo imperii sed libertatis etiam indigeret.’ Note the undertones. Not 
iussis maternis obnoxius—that would have been too obvious. And could 
there have been a more biting way of telling an Emperor that he was 
tied to his mother’s apron-strings? ‘Non modo imperii sed libertatis 
etiam indigeret.’ ‘Cur enim differri nuptias suas? Formam scilicet 
displicere et triumphales avos.’ A proper woman’s argument! ‘An 
fecunditatem et verum animum (sc. displicere)?”? What man could stand 
out against that? “Timeri ne uxor saltem iniurias patrum, iram populi 
adversus superbiam avaritiamque matris aperiat.’ She taunts him in 
fact with cowardice. He has been so long tied to his mother’s apron- 
strings that he is afraid to face public feeling. “You should hear what the 
Senate and the people have to say about your mother.’ ‘Quod si nurum 
Agrippina non nisi filio infestam ferre posset, redderetur ipsa Othonis 
coniugio.’ “Well, if that is the way you feel about things, you had better 
let me go back to Otho.’ ‘Ituram quoquo terrarum, ubi audiret potius 
contumelias imperatoris quam viseret periculis eius immixta.’ A hint 
of her own personal danger. ‘Haec atque talia lacrimis et arte adulterae 
penetrantia nemo prohibebat....’ That is how Tacitus clinches it. 
‘. . . lacrimis et arte adulterae’. Truly like the Good Wife of Bath, ‘she 
coulde of that arte the olde daunce’. 

Chapter 3 describes how Nero hesitated between the various possible 
alternative methods of disposing of his mother, ‘consultans, veneno an 
ferro vel qua alia vi’. At the end of the chapter we have the vignette of 
the sly Anicetus who has a suggestion to make: ‘Obtulit ingenium 
Anicetus libertus, classi apud Misenum praefectus et pueritiae Neronis 
educator ac mutuis odiis Agrippinae invisus. Ergo navem componi 
docet cuius pars ipso in mari soluta effunderet ignaram: nihil tam capax 
fortuitorum quam mare; et si naufragio intercepta sit, quem adeo 
iniquum ut sceleri adsignet quod venti et fluctus deliquerint ? additurum 
principem defunctae templum et aras et cetera ostentandae pietati.’ 

It is all very simple, but what a picture! The versatile freedman, the 
quondam private tutor now elevated to the rank of admiral brings his 
ingenuity to bear on the problem. A ship, he explains darkly, could be 
arranged (componi), part of which could purposely disintegrate (per 
artem soluta)—why say more to an intelligent person like Nero? Trust 
me, your Majesty—and drown an unsuspecting woman. (After all, if 
the Emperor is going to murder his mother, there is no need to be crude 
about it. And walls have ears.) ‘Nihil tam capax fortuitorum quam 
mare.’ (Many an honest man would be proud to coin a phrase as adroit 
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as that.) ‘Et si naufragio intercepta sit’ (Graece, ef Aé 11 1r&801), who 
would be so unjust as to assign to criminal intent (the tactful freedman 
does not specify whose criminal intent) the sins of the winds and the 
waves? Then to finish it off, the Emperor would dedicate a temple, 
altars, &c.—surely one of the most delightfully cynical etceteras in 
literature—in order to demonstrate to the world—his piety !—ostentandae 
pietati ! 

Chapter 4, which describes the supper party at Baiae on the evening 
of the crime, has its delightful touches. There is the curiosa felicitas of 
the opening words. ‘Placuit sollertia, tempore etiam adiuta, quando 
Quinquatruum festos dies apud Baias frequentabat.’ English might say, 
‘The Emperor was delighted with the cunning scheme propounded by 
his freedman. Moreover it was particularly appropriate because at that 
time of year...’ The supper-party is protracted far into the night and 
when the Empress leaves, the Emperor accompanies her, ‘artius oculis 
et pectore haerens, sive explenda simulatione, seu periturae matris 
supremus aspectus quamvis ferum animum retinebat’. Here the artful 
historian, cloaking his malice beneath a specious fair-mindedness, puts 
on the reader the onus of the harsh judgement which he intends him 
to make. 

Chapter 5 tells the story of the commission of the crime simply, 
lucidly, and swiftly. As a convincing and entertaining narrative it is a 
remarkable tour de force. After an opening of pure poetry—‘Noctem 
sideribus inlustrem et placido mari quietam’—the narrative runs clean 
and terse with just sufficient corroborative detail to add verisimilitude. 
‘Crepereius Gallus haud procul gubernaculis adstabat, Acerronia super 
pedes cubitantis reclinis paenitentiam filii et reciperatam matris gratiam 
per gaudium memorabat’; the fate of Crepereius, ‘pressus et statim ex- 
animatus’—a singularly appropriate and pleasing word for that kind of 
death; the imprudence of Acerronia and her dispatch with poles and 
oars ‘et quae fors obtulerat navalibus telis’. Yet Tacitus does not give 
us so much detail as to exhaust the possibilities of his narrative and leave 
nothing to the reader’s imagination or obscure the central figure of 
Agrippina. 

What I have tried to do is to point out some of the technique of one 
of the greatest artists of all time, to see why it is that once one has 
acquired a certain facility in reading Latin Tacitus is perhaps the most 
readable and enjoyable of all Latin prose authors; to reveal, in fact, some 
little of the artistry that art conceals. 











SOME VERY ODD LATIN 


By HAROLD MATTINGLY 


HE lives of the Emperors from Hadrian to Carus, usually grouped 

together under the title of Scriptores Historiae Augustae, offer a 
strange problem to the historian. They purport to be addressed to the 
Emperors Diocletian and Constantine and to be the work of six distinct 
writers, Aelius Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, Vulcacius Gallicanus, 
Aelius Lampridius, Trebellius Pollio, and Flavius Vopiscus. In fact, they 
betray occasional evidences of a much later date—whether the age of 
Julian the Apostate, the age of Theodosius the Great, or one later still. 
There seems to be a growing agreement that the six independent authors 
are not to be taken too seriously—at least, that the work, based on 
material of various dates, finally saw the light through the agency of a 
single editor. Let us, however, leave the headaches to the historians and 
see if we can find a laugh for the latinist amid the strange variations of 
idiom which our mysterious historians permit themselves. The oddest 
usages probably belong to the hypothetical ‘final’ editor: but even 
oddity has its variations and I seem to detect such variations here. It 
should be a serious task for some student of Latin to investigate the 
problem of date from the linguistic point of view. 

There is a strange freedom in the use of cases. Accusative of motion 
towards is not limited to ‘towns and small islands’: civitatem veniens 
‘coming to the city’ (Severus 22. 6), Astam primum venit (Gallicanus 2. 6), 
orientem redire (Alexander Severus 63. 5). In with accusative is found 
where zm with ablative is expected: habet in potestatem Thracios (Claudius 
15. 2), dispatches quae in urbem ingentem laetitiam fecerunt (Maximinus 
24. 6), or we may find ablatives where we expect accusatives: in loco 
Maximini Gordianus sufficiatus (Maximinus 26. 4). An unusual abiative 
of separation is seen in servi dominis fugissent (Macrinus 12. 10). Eius 
consiliis tuvit eventus (Aelius 4. 7) shows a quite unclassical dative. The 
dative of the agent, so rare and limited in use in classical Latin, has now 
become common form: e.g. fratri occisus ‘killed by his brother’ (Geta 7. 
1). The genitive of comparison, patris superbior erat (Caracalla z. 3), 
seems to imply familiarity with Greek idiom. 

Dies, in its regular meaning as ‘day’, has become feminine. Nimis is 
commonly used to mean ‘very’. Causa (‘because of’) frequently precedes 
its noun. Instead of an accusative and infinitive, a guod clause often 
occurs: de quo spero quod mihi gratias agetis (Postumus 3.9). The use of a 
gerundive with esse to represent the missing future infinitive passive is 
rather neat: dicens etiam deum Belenum per haruspices respondisse 
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Maximinum esse vincendum ‘saying that the god Belenus had declared by 
the mouth of soothsayers that Maximinus would be conquered’ (Maxi- 
minus 22. 1). Statim ‘as soon as’ is surprising: he sacrificed statim 
Maximini caput adlatum est (Maximinus and Balbinus 11. 4). Some of 
the constructions—clumsy or grotesque—must be seen to be believed: 
de quo nos nihil habemus amplius quod dicere ‘of whom we have nothing 
more to say’ (Maximinus 29. 5); tantum odium eum tenebat eorum, de 
quibus apud se probatum, quod fures fuissent apparently only meaning 
ita oderit eos quod fures esse cognoverit (Alexander Severus 17. 1); finally, 
quem imitari pueris omnibus volo, ‘whom I wish for all boys to imitate’ for 
‘whom I wish to be imitated by all boys (?) (Probus 4. 2)—certainly the 
last thing that the teacher will wish! 

Strange words abound, but no stranger, perhaps, than can be found 
in Apuleius. Each reader would make his own special list. I note here 
a few that struck me: admissionalis, consortio (-onis), ostensionalis, inter- 
amnanus, pompabiliter, parricidaliter. Stella primae magnitudinis 
(Alexander Severus 13. 5) sounds ridiculously modern, but perhaps 
the similarity to our modern style is partly accidental. 

The writers of the History cannot resist a pun, however bad, and the 
names of Roman Emperors lend themselves to punning. The habit will 
be judged harshly or leniently according to our own taste. Severus was 
indeed ‘severe’, Probus ‘good’, and Carus ‘dear’: even Commodus 
could be punned on in reverse as ‘truly inconvenient’ (incommodus). 
They also practise a forcible-feeble style of eloquence, often repeating 
some commonplace word, in a commonplace context, as if thereby to add 
dignity to the scene. ‘Usus autem est idem*adulescens et aurea lorica 
... usus est et argentea... fecit et spatas argenteas, fecit etiam aureas... 
fecit et galeas gemmatas, fecit et bucculas’ (Maximinus 29. 8, 9). Or 
again they sidle up to a statement in a foolish and quite unnecessarily 


apologetic way: sane quod nullo in loco tacendum est . . . Latini scriptores 
.. . dixerunt (Maximinus 33. 3); sane quod praetermittendum esse non 
censui, quia mirabile visum est . . . in litteras misi (Gordianus Iunior 


21. 5); fuit, quod negari non potest, vir in re militari semper probatus 
(Regilianus 10. 8). Or again there is the epigram that misfires: rarum est 
ut Syri fidem servent, immo difficile (Aurelianus 31. 1). 

But it would lead us too far to go fully into all the secrets of the 
eloquence of any Scriptores. Foolish and absurd they often are, but 
there is a fascination even in their folly. More has been written about 
them on the historical side than about many a historian of good fame. 
Their language so far has escaped without much comment. Perhaps 
it is time that someone called attention to its strange qualities and defects. 








(90) 
LATIN CROSSWORD—DOUBLE ACROSTIC 





Solvers are invited to forward their solutions to the Foint Editor, City of London 
School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4. 


Note. The twenty-four Across lights of this crossword make a Double Acrostic, the up- 
rights of which (4 words and 3 words respectively) might be clued as—‘Regular holidays’. 


CLUES 


ACROSS. 1. Her husband often said things three times altogether. 8. To be heaved by foreign 
princess. 12. Tully’s peace-time budget theory. 14. Warlike summons, not to be kept on ice. 15. White 
pinafore. 17. Not with 3. 18. Fell for poisonous stepdames. 19. Liar! I’ve neither 13’s head nor 14’s 
tail. 20. Catullus’ grapes, drunk or eaten con brio. 22. Foremost of decliners, the old man never declines. 
24. The tragedy of an emperor (acc.). 27. The late Cynthia was late on the t. 29. What are you look- 
ing down in the mouth for? Malformation of the kidneys. 30B. Kind of arrow (dub. spelling not in 
L. & S.) that wrecked Geryon’s home. 31. The call of the sea sounding near you. 33. Aversion for the 
music hall. 35. Though pickled to begin with, he understood more than perfectly. 398. However well- 
known in this road, you’ve one more to go. 3U-41. Ovid’s share does. Hence they should protect it. 
43. Canvas callers. 46. What Phidias called the object carved by a modern. r10U-48. Indicates complete 
annihilation in future. 49B. To combine a masculine and feminine ending is not a classical use. 50. Kind 
of feast of stagnant water (acc.). 


DOWN. 1. Hero objectively viewed in 31. 2. ef where a goddess could not find a school telephone 
connected. 3. Not from 17. 4. Yarn the reverse of truth. 5. Shift round one and the plague’s gone. 
6. Aeneas had a go at Cumae. 7. I’m bringing to a head a case of unpleasantness in a song given a twist. 
8. Evans is calling this—and it isn’t milk. 9. Waggoner’s rude folk. rou. In short, what proof without 
it? 11. 1, Eros, do by going about. 13. Bunches break up in a form of lightning strike. 16. Sheep’s dung 
might have been the artist’s boast. 19. Subtle—see Terence. 21. They say he offered first-fruits to all 
but Diana. 23U. Predicated of soil—or bacon? 25-22 (anag.). Spoke pleasingly to the gods in council. 
26. Dark man having certain interest for you. 28. Backward pastoral Etruscans. 29. ‘Videtisne quam 
nihil ab eo nisi perfecte . . . fiat.’ 32. Orders to Atticus about the identity of Mummius’ ten legates. 
34. Why did you let it go? Because it bit my arm so. 36. When sloth forsakes its way it’s about to suffer 
like this. 37. Persian province. 47-38. Implies weighty branch permission for country gift. 40-45. Such 
shows not given by emperor. 42-3U. ‘Si negem . . . quo me—convinces?’ 44. Jupiter begins to be sore. 


B = Across reversed. U = Down reversed. 
7. Wy. 2. 
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REVIEWS 


Servianorum in Vergilii Carmina commentariorum editionis Harvardianae 
Volumen II, quod in Aeneidos Libros I et II explanationes continet. By 
E. K. Ranp, J. J. Savace, H. T. Smiru, G. B. Wa.prop, J. P. ELDER, 
B. M. Peesies, A. F. Stocker. Published by the American Philological 
Society, The Lancaster Press, Lancaster, Penn., U.S.A., 1946. Pp. xxi+- 
509. Large octavo. $5. 


Professor E. K. Rand has left a monument, and perhaps it will please most those who 
knew him best. He was not only America’s foremost Latin scholar. He was also a very 
good European: he loved Europe, and held honours from many European universities. 
He also loved England deeply. He, an American, was one of the best voluntary ambas- 
sadors whom we British ever had in America. To his hard efforts before and after 
Pearl Harbour Anglo-American friendship owes much, and to those same efforts is 
also due his early death, not much more than a year ago. 

He wrote, of course, library books, of which The Magical Art of Virgil (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1932) is the best known. But his greatest distinction was won in the most 
technical textual criticism: he applied it, in particular, on one occasion to the solution 
of the problem of Virgil’s birthplace, perhaps decisively. 

The great monument which he leaves is the new Harvard edition of Servius, planned 
and created under his leadership, and finished by a group of his colleagues and pupils. 
Of this edition the second volume has reached England, and a very stately, thorough 
volume it is. There is, therefore, occasion to offer the work a profoundly respectful 
welcome. A full review will be attempted when other volumes are received. 

Professor Rand has left us something which will continue his life-work for many 
generations. It is worthy of him. W. 8. 5. 


Etudes sur Cicéron. By VAN DEN BruwakNne. Published by Edition Univer- 
selle, S.A. 53 rue Royale, Bruxelles. Pp. 112. 50 frs. belges. 


The title of this book will inevitably recall memories of Boissier. But anybody who 
expects a thorough and illuminating study of Cicero, either as a man or as a statesman, 
will be, at first, disappointed. The four studies are not exhaustive: the author himself 
admits that they may seem dry: but, for the somewhat narrow ground they cover, they 
are extremely informative. 

In a brief introduction the author explains the circumstances in which these studies 
were first presented, but he does not give the dates—and surely both we and posterity 
have a right to know whether studies of this kind were first delivered under the rule of 
a decarchy. The studies themselves are less dull than the author appears to think: but 
it is not a book for schoolboys, nor for the ordinary undergraduate—the numerous 
references, only the most important of which are given in full, show that it is intended 
mainly for advanced students. 

The technical points will be useful to anyone wishing to study Cicero’s personality 
as a whole: they deal with Terentia’s unscrupulous selling of the family furniture, with 
Cicero’s determination to do the decent thing (modified by the lack of any supreme 
moral obligation towards non-Romans), and with the praetor’s edict. Occasional 
references to Cicero’s stylistic habits (pp. 21, 72) are most informative, though the 
remarkable discovery of a rhythmic parallel between Cicero and Demosthenes (pp. 
93 sqq.) does not lead to any new information on that still-unsolved question, the 
relationship between Demosthenic and Ciceronian clausulae. Wisely, the author has 
little comment on Cicero’s character as a man or a politician: that subject has been 
amply dealt with since the days of Mommsen, and the humour of it wears rather thin 
—the subject is impossible to treat seriously. More startling is the respect shown to 
Cicero as a philosopher. Most English humanists probably have a vague idea that 
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Cicero’s philosophical works, like most Roman philosophy, consist mostly of platitudes 
and misapplied generalizations mistranslated from the Greek. Professor van den 
Bruwaene fully admits Cicero’s lack of originality, and the great debt which he owes 
to the Scipionic circle in particular: but he shows that Cicero has worked out for him- 
self a full philosophical system, by which both his private and his public acts are 
regulated, and it is this philosophy which enables him to regard Pompey as a Princeps, 
not after the model of Sulla, Marius, or the Gracchi, but in succession to Scipio 
Aemilianus. There is no reference to Hellenistic kingship. In this connexion the state- 
ment that Demosthenes was less of a philosopher than Cicero appears less irrelevant and 
pedantic than might be thought by those who read the last essay apart from its context. 
In itself, this book may not arouse great enthusiasm. But if it increases the general 
interest in Cicero’s philosophy, if it succeeds in bringing Tully’s Offices back into the 
schools, it will have performed a considerable service. H. W. S. 


Nicanor of Athens. The Autobiography of an Unknown Citizen. By O. F. 
GLAzEBROOK. Cambridge University Press, 1946. Pp. viii+359. 10s. 6d. 


The writer has described this book as the autobiography of an unknown citizen: a proof 
of its excellence is that his hero, living in a very real and lively Athens, ceases in the 
first chapter to be unknown and assumes a character just as vital as that of Cleon or 
Nicias or Alcibiades. 

In his modest preface Mr. Glazebrook states his aim so simply that one begins with 
the anticipation of mere gentle amusement and mild interest. He achieves, however, 
so much more than he professes to attempt that our mood changes forthwith to one of 
deep admiration and gratitude, for if, as he avers, he has no ability to translate the 
Greek language, assuredly he has the capacity of understanding and interpreting the 
Greek spirit. 

From his ‘raw materials’, as he calls the works of Thucydides, Plato, Aristophanes, 
and Xenophon, he has learnt and handed on more of this spirit than many who have 
spent years in uninterrupted scholarship, although for him this study is no more than 
‘an occupation’ for such leisure as may be wrenched from pursuits less poetic in the 
making of iron. 

Nor have we here a picture of Athens only and her citizens or her life in the great 
days of the great war; it is the life of many other cities as well, a story full of wit and 
wisdom relevant to all cities in all centuries. The vivid accounts of Nicanor’s military 
training and service, his voyages and business transactions, his religion and family 
affairs might well be the work of some contemporary Athenian. The book enlivens this 
period of history in the most homely manner, and even when the author stresses the 
human and humorous side of the various events, he seldom under-estimates their im- 
portance or distorts fact to colour his narrative. 

We recommend this book and await Mr. Glazebrook’s next journey to Ancient 
Athens with impatience. C. R. M. 


Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics. By Ruys CARPENTER. 
Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. XX. Berkeley, California, and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1946. Published by Cambridge University 
Press in Great Britain. Pp. 198. $2.50. 


In a course of lectures, exhilarating even by Sather standards, and even though it has 
to face competition from Professor Gilbert Norwood’s course on Pindar which it 
succeeds, Professor Rhys Carpenter opens a new attack on central Homeric problems. 
Starting from his own now-familiar and increasingly accepted thesis that the Greeks 
did not adopt the Phoenician alphabet until some date in, and probably late in, the 
eighth century B.c., and from the late Dr. Milman Parry’s researches into South Slavic 
oral poetry and his proof that only as oral poetry can Homeric epic be understood, 
Professor Carpenter offers some highly original proposals. 

“There is no Minoan or Asianic blood in the veins of the Grecian Muses’ (p. 17). 
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Homeric poetry is European and Greek of the early historic age. It remembers Achaean 
or Mycenaean times very dimly, with much confusion of identities and chronologies: 
in this it is like the Nibelungenlied and the Chanson de Roland (p. 42). Yet Homer is 
almost painfully accurate in the topography of the place which he thought to be Troy. 
This place was the site not of Hissarlik but of Bunarbashi, for which Mr. Charles Vellay 
has so long argued (p. 50). Whatever fighting may have occurred at Troy-Hissarlik, 
the epic version of the Trojan War is principally based on an expedition against Teuthra- 
nian Pergamum, remembered in the Cyclic Epic, and on the famous sea-raids against 
Egypt, in the early twelfth century. 

The western voyage of Odysseus is founded on the experience of Greek sailors at the 
time when Egypt and the West began to be open to them. The Odyssey can be shown 
to agree closely with localities and conditions. The Egyptian king to whom Odysseus, 
in his story to Eumaeus, pretends to have surrendered is the Psammetichus of Herodotus 
and Diodorus (pp. 92-6). The Lotus Eaters are in Tripolitania, the Cyclopes on the 
coast opposite to Jerba, Aeolus on Pantellaria, and the harbour of the Laestrygonians 
at Bonifacio in Corsica, where, according to a neat parallel, the ships of Alfonso of 
Aragon encountered in A.D. 1421 exactly the fate met by Odysseus’ ships (p. 108). At 
the beginning of the Odyssey, Ithaca is Corfu, but it is Thiaki in most of the poem. 

Now comes perhaps the greatest surprise of all. For Odysseus himself turns out to be, 
at least in part, the sacred hibernating bear of widespread northern folk-tales and the 
cult underlying them. Salmoneus is the same sacred bear: a Celtic word meaning 
‘bear’ occurs in his name. Trophonius is the bear also. Sisyphus, like typical heroes in 
the folk-tales, is a ‘Bear’s Son’, and so, as many unusual references appear to reveal, 
is Odysseus. Indeed, Photius says that Ptolemaeus ‘maintained that Odysseus was 
called Odrs because he had large ears’ (pp. 140-1). 

The penetration with which the topographical problems of the J/iad, especially in a 
treatment of the warm and cool springs near Troy (pp. 46-8), and of the Odyssey also, 
sometimes with the help of a new kind of hypothesis, more scientific than its predecessors 
because the nature of legendary transmission is more imaginatively recognized, is 
brilliant. So is the incisive ingenuity with which traces of the bear-cult in Greece are 
disclosed. In all this much is final and will resist criticism. But the theory of the 
Trojan Cycle is more like inspired guesswork and so are some of the inferences from 
the proved existence of the bear-cult, on which Professor Carpenter himself says: ‘I 
have included everything which could be found, without venturing to evaluate between 
the convincing and the improbable.’ He gives scarcely any documentation, which in- 
deed he calls ‘the cheap coin of scholarship’ (p. 184); but even cheap coin buys useful 
things. With so little of it, only a very critical or a rather specialized reader can be 
expected to be aware of the strength of opposing theories. Melicertes, the ‘Honey 
Cropper’, looks an ideal bear-hero: but Bérard’s by no means hasty argument for 
thinking that he is Melkarth needs to be at least remembered. Citations of Bérard are 
often wanted on questions of topography. Rendall Harris might have been allowed to 
help with Charybdis and Giintert with Calypso, all the more because they argue for 
northern origins: and surely the antecedents of Odysseus cannot be adequately traced 
without reference to Professor J. A. K. Thompson. In matters of myth and folk-lore, 
where form and content are so hard to distinguish, the widest field must be explored 
and we need not go beyond E. B. Tylor to find plenty of relevant and significant com- 
parisons from areas which the bear-cult never reached. 

Professor Carpenter sometimes lets an apparent oversight remain uncorrected. 
‘Homer did not know what battle-chariots were for...’ (p. 33). But the poet of the 
Odyssey knew chariot-fighting in Egypt well (p. 95), and of course it continued in 
Cyprus and elsewhere till quite late times. Again, it is not sound archaeology to call 
Hissarlik a ‘Helladic Herrenburg’ (p. 52). There is no preface or introduction; they 
are gaily replaced by an epilogue. 

The lectures are still lectures, rather than a finished book. They are much more like 
a beginning to a new stage in Homeric scholarship. Their brilliance is incontestable. 
I have never found quite the same delight in any other work on Homer. 


W.F. J. K. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS. PLATES LVII-LX 


Tue Plates that follow are once more concerned with the Roman province of 
Gallia Narbonensis, a district rich in archaeological remains of the Augustan 
Age and the first two centuries of the Christian era. It is tragic to recall that, 
while so much is extant, so much more has been mutilated and lost. The 
Dark Ages had so little veneration for the glories of the past that too often 
monuments were buried (the Amphitheatre of Arelate) or plundered (the 
Triumphal Arch at Glanum Livii) or smashed almost beyond recognition (the 
Amphitheatre of Forum Julii). 

In the Roman and Greek authors references to Arelate, Arausio, Nemausus, 
Forum Julii, and Glanum Livii are remarkably few, though epigraphical 
records are not inconsiderable. This is all the more notable when one con- 
siders the cultural background of that country. The University of Massilia 
was near, that of Lugdunum within easy reach: many capable writers and 
orators were born or lived there, and the influence of Greece was strong. If 
the Gallico-Romans had only shared with their Hellenic masters that local 
patriotism that inspired so many Historiae in the East, we should no doubt 
inherit much valuable information about Narbonensis. 


PLATE LVII 


a. The THEATRE at Arelate (Arles). The date is uncertain, but probably second 
century A.D. Only these two columns, with a section of entablature, remain 
of the original proscenium. The semicircle of seats, part of which can be 
seen in the background, was capable of accommodating some 16,000 specta- 
tors. The latest theories dealing with the proscenium are discussed and 
criticized at length in Dr. Pickard-Cambridge’s The Theatre of Dionysus in 
Athens. 


b. The THEATRE at Arelate. Another view of the proscenium. In the right 
background is the Church of St. Trophimus, said to be the most beautiful 
Romanesque church in Provence. It was built during the Middle Ages in 
honour of that Trophimus whom St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 20) mentions and 
who preached Christianity at Arles. During excavations carried out in the 
Theatre, a famous statue, known as the Venus of Arles, was discovered. It 
may now be seen in the Louvre. 


PLATE LVIII 


a. The AUDITORIUM of the ROMAN THEATRE, Arausio (Orange). Constructed 
about the time of Hadrian. The cavea accommodated some 42,000 spectators. 


b. The AMPHITHEATRE at Forum Julii (Fréjus). Pliny (H.N. 2. 4) calls the place 
‘Forum Julii octavanorum colonia, quae Pacensis appellatur et Classica’. 
Tacitus (Hist. 3. 43. 1) calls it ‘Foroiuliensis colonia’ and says it is claustra 
maris. It is referred to elsewhere as a naval base (e.g. Tacitus, Amn. 4. 5), 
although the harbour has silted up since the sixteenth century and the town 
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is now about a mile from the sea. Fréjus was the birthplace of Roscius, the 
actor, Cornelius Gallus, and Agricola, and was apparently founded about 
50 B.c. by Julius Caesar as a rival base to Massilia, which favoured the cause 
of Pompey. The original Roman walls can still be traced, some 24 miles 
in circumference. This amphitheatre was built about A.D. 200, and it is said 
that 10,000 could watch the games held in it. Its outer measurements are 
124 yards by 90 yards—comparatively small, for amphitheatres at Nemausus, 
Arelate, and Rome (the Colosseum) measured respectively 146 by 111, 
149 by 117, and 195 by 156 yards. 


PLATE LIX 


a. The PORTA ARELATENSIS at Nimes. Some 150 years ago a medieval castle 
was being demolished and this gate was revealed. It has a defaced inscription 
which records the building by Augustus of the walls of Nemausus. Built 
(as was not uncommon) without mortar. 


b. The AMPHITHEATRE at Arelate, showing the outer wall. A fine example of 


Roman stone-work. This plate should be used in conjunction with Plate LVa 
of the last number. 


PLATE LX 


a. VOMITORIA—AMPHITHEATRE at Arelate. Macrobius (Saturnal. 6. 4), discussing 
‘Latin, Greek, and barbarian words which Virgil seems to use first, but which 
other writers more ancient have used before him’, mentions, among them, 
the word vomo and adds: ‘unde et nunc vomitoria in spectaculis dicimus, 
unde homines glomeratim ingredientes in sedilia se fundunt’. 


b. TRIUMPHAL ARCH at Arausio. One of the finest specimens of Roman archi- 
tecture in Gaul. Originally it must have been singularly rich in decoration, 
but the Middle Ages saw it reduced to the condition of a fort, complete with 
battlements and loopholes. 


¢. GLANUM LIVII, TRIUMPHAL ARCH and MAUSOLEUM. This place is mentioned 
by Pliny (H.N. 2. 4) as one of the coloniae dating back to the early years of 
Augustus’ reign. The arch has been stripped of its upper parts, but the 
sculptures, representing chained captives accompanied by women, are in a 
good state of preservation. The mausoleum, 63 feet high, is built on a square 
pedestal, covered with reliefs of battle-scenes. The upper story, beneath 
the Corinthian columns supporting a cupola, has a frieze of gods and sea- 
monsters. An inscription tells us that the monument was erected by members 
of the Gens Julia in honour of their parents. 


We are once more extremely grateful to D. B. Connah, Esq., of Newbury 
Grammar School, for the loan of negatives and for several suggestions in the 
publication of these plates. 

Spare sets of Supplementary Plates, together with Notes, are available and 
may be obtained on application to E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, Newbury, 
Berks., at a cost of one shilling each. 
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b. The Theatre at Arelate 
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a. The Auditorium of the Roman Theatre, Arausio (Orange) 





b. The Amphitheatre at Forum Julii (Fréjus) 
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b. The Amphitheatre at Arelate, showing the 
outer wall 
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